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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


SOVIET COOPERATION WITH AFRICAN COUNTRIES OUTLINED 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 17 Dec 83 p 9 


[Text/ "The Soviet Union has signed economic and technical cooperation agree- 
ments with 35 African countries," said Anatoliy Gromyko, director of the 
Africa Institute in an interview granted to the weekly magazine "Moscow News" 
to be published tomorrow. 


The Soviet Union has committed itself to construct over 500 industrial, agri- 
cultural and other installations in Africa. Two-thirds of these are already 
operational. 


Among the already constructed installations, cr those under construction in 
Africa, there are many large ones that are vitaily important to the economies 
of their respective countries. These include the second stage of the metal- 
lurgic factory in Algeria, the bauxite extraction factory in Guinea-Conacry, 
the metallurgic factory in Nigeria, the atomic plant in Libya and the hydro- 
electric plants in Ethiopia and Angola. 


The Soviet Union is also rendering assistance in the training of national 
technical personnel at all levels, said the Soviet scientist. 


Close to 150,000 qualified personnel were trained in learning centers and 

construction projects in African countries. At the same time, the Soviet 

Union helped build close to 170 centers for high and mid-level learning as 
well as technical-professional training. 


The long term economic cooperation programs between the USSR and Africa cover 
many aspects. They are oriented to the gradual creation of territorial 
production groups with the proper vocational training to resolve the most 
pressing problems of the socio-economic development of Africa (taking into 
consideration the material capabilities and the level of economic development 
of each individual country), said Anatoliy Gromyko. 


The economic and technical assistance programs of the Soviet Union find them- 
selves closely coordinated with the national plans and programs of the under- 
developed nations. The return of these financial resources by the under- 
developed nations is not even mentioned. This is the norm for dealings 
between the capitalist industrialized nations and countries of the "Third 
World,"' and ensue in the significant weakening of the economies of the latter. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


"PRECARIOUS EXISTENCE’ OF REFUGEES IN AFRICA EXAMINED 
Verona NIGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 pp 25-36 


[Article by Ian Linden: "Peoples Adrift." Ian Linden is a 
former lecturer on African history at Hamburg University (GDR). 
He is the author of "The Catholic Church and the Struggle for 
Zimbabwe," and of "Church and Revolution in Rwanda." | 


[Text | One of every two of the world's refugees 

is African. That is almost 5 million people, many 
of them women, old people, and little children. -- 
rootless, landless-- the central fact of whose 

pre arious existence is not knowing what tomorrow 
may bring. Efforts on their behalf by international 
agencies have often proved effective in dire emergen- 
cies, but the urgent need now is for new strategies, 
for approaches slanted toward development rather 
than welfare, toward political solutions rather 

than toward the "refugee industry." The Church has 
thus far managed to devote only minimal attention 

to these poorest of the poor, being still too fast- 
bound to its overly rigid and unalterable structures. 
We are left with the testimony of those who are 
sharing -- under conditions it would be euphemism to 
call uncomfortable -- the lot of these dispossessed 
peoples. 


One refugee in two, worldwide, is African. It is possible to 
count only those who live in organized camps: these people's 
numbers were reckoned at the beginning of the Eighties, at 3.5 
million. More than 60 percent of them, however, live outside 
the camps, mingling witn the local population. The 5 million 
African refugees are the equivalent of the entire population of 
a small African country. So what we have here is a dispossessed 
nation which shares the culture of the dispossessed: a challenge 
to any church that has seriously taken the side of the poor. 











Who Is A Refugee? 


The status of refugee was internationally defined in the United 
Nations convention on Refugee Rights. A refugee is "anyone wh», 

"in response to well-founded fear of persecution for racial, 
religious, or national reasons or because he belongs to a given 
social group or professes certain political opinions, lives out- 
side the boundaries of his own country and cannot or even (because 
of his fears) will not avail himself of his country's protection..." 
(Article 1 A2). 


This means that the tens of thousands of people who have fled 
countries racked by civil war, such as Chad, Angola, and Uganda, 
must be added to the five million that have crossed the boundaries 
of nation-states for various reasons such as trading or the search 
for work. The immensity of the crisis with which Africa must 

cope can be glimpsed in this huge number of people who have had 
to leave their own homes, a population constantly varying as the 
degree to which civil disorders, a crisis, an economic collapse. 
or political and military oppression reach new areas and claim 
more human victims. 


Kinds of Oppression 


By comparison with the fratricidal conflicts in Lebanon and Nor- 
thern Ireland, conflicts and persecution of a religious nature 
have played only a marginal role in the creation of refugees in 
Africa. The adverse conditions that force people to run away are 
in general the various forms of political and economic oppression, 
whose consequences are often intertwined. The tyranical regimes 
that ruled Equatorial Guinea, Uganda, and Central Africa during 
the Seventies destroyed not only human lives, but also the econo- 
mic infrastructures of those countries, forcing their citizens to 
flee to safety in other countries. The civil wars in Ethiopia 
and Rhodesia had. similar consequences, with the loss of value 

of human life and slow destruction of their rural economies. 


People often take it for granted that so-called "natural" disas- 
ters are the major cause of economic collapse in Africa and of 
the consequent tide of refugees. Most of the disasters, though, 
are not nearly so natural as one might think. While flood, da- 
mine, and drought bring great losses of human life, malnutrition, 
and swift deterioration in the quality of life for many peoples, 
the damage depends to a large extent on the type of seciety in 
which these things occur. If vast areas of land are planted to 
single crops to the detriment of food production, then environ- 
mental disasters can far more easily mean famine. If rural areas 
are left without roads and without adequate transport, the people 
who live there are at risk of hunger, even though there is im- 
ported grain to be had in the cities. 











Manmade Disasters 


In those countries where the wealth was unevenly distributed to 

an urban élite, or better, as happens more often , where poverty 
was redistributed in a non-uniform way in the aftermath of the co-., 
lonial period, national disasters will selectively strike the 
poorest. This means that impoverished peasants are the people 
must dependent on and subject to alterations in the climate. 
Landless laborers are the first to suffer hunger, while the fami- 
lies of cabinet ministers are the last to suffer its consequences. 
There is always a shipment of arms donated to America's "friends" 
in Africa when the last sack of grain is empty. It is no accident 
that the landless laborer is the one who must flee or die. And 

so it is that "natural" disasters are the most acute form of the 
marginai existence led by millions of Africans. Fleeing as a re- 
fugee or being deported, or fleeing for survival are not strange 
events in Africa. To survive is for millions of Africans a prob- 
lem which demands enormmous effort. The refugees are the symptom 
of a disordered society, and this tragedy cannot be "cured" until 
somebody deals with the causes for the flight of these people: 

the myriad forms of injustice that drive them in desperation to 
escape. 


Variety of Situations 


There is among the refugees such a variety of situations as to 
make it all but impossible to cast the stereotype of the refugee. 
For briefness' sake, we can divide the refugees into three cate- 
gories: city-dwellers looking for a city life, peasants in semi- 
permanent rural camps, and, lastly, people who spontaneously find 
a place to settle down and who are consequently neither officially 
counted nor helped. 


Each of the three categories of refugees creates particular prob- 
lems and has special social needs. Providing a plot of land and 
water for the rural camps can turn into a bone of contention, par- 
ticularly if the host population has the impression that refugees 
get priority and a higher standard of living than theirs, thanks 
to the international intervention. Refugees in cities are often 
accused of misbehavior, of lounging around all day long, and of 
petty thievery. Their needs for education and their expectations 
are different from those of the rural community. 





Because of the intractable problems most African countries must 
deal with, the needs of refugees are certainly not very high on 
their lists of priorities. The very presence of the refugees it- 
self produces political problems because such a presence is rarely 
welcomed by the neighbor state to the one they have fled. And 
then if some young refugees take rifle in hand to go back to their 
own country in hopes of overthrowing its government and creating 

a society in which they could hope to iive, the situation becomes 
truly critical. 








Even though, as in the case of the Namibia refugees, the host 
countries are willing to allow a liberation movement like SWAPO 
to run the refugee camps, there is usually strict surveillance 
of the refugee community by the host government. This becomes 
the more necessary when’ an enormous mass of refugees is driven 
into a poor country like Somalia. 


Given the great disparity of situations, the rights of refugees 
are carefully weighed by the host governments in the context of 
their political stability and their economic survival. The im- 
pact of the world recession on very weak African states is making 
itself felt now in declining living standards in the host country 
and in the international aid sent to the refugees. Because of 
the repercussions of their presence, certain categories of refu 
gees have never had even a'taste of the basic human rights 

for which the UN High Commission for Refugees was established. 


Psychological Tensions 


While the political context in which the destinies of the refu- 
gees is being decided is complex, the psychological impacts on 

the refugee's condition are no less so. Refugees in the cities 
are often accused of being demanding and aggressive; country- 
bred refugees are scorned as "apathetic" and "dependent." How 

can the same experience give rise to contradictory responses? 

The experience of tlight is complex, and involves a profound sense 
of disorientation, of insecurity and apprehension, which can lead 
to a profound series of emotions, according to circumstances. 


Life in the camps, too, is structured inways designed to create 
an atmosphere of total dependency. When a refugee arrives, he is 
perforce placed in the position of someone who is getting "help" 
from the camp authorities, and this initiai pattern is hard to 
alter, unless efforts are made to enable the refugees to take 
their lives into their own hands, which is a formidable task in- 
deed in the strained environment of a camp, be it permanent or 
temporary. Life in a camp, furthermore, is dramatically different 
from the routine of seasonal work in the country to which the ma- 
jority of refugees are accustomed. Wherever they look there are 
Nother! people, while the natural structure of patriarchal au- 
thority, typical of village life, is totally lacking. Th» refu- 
gee may have suffered a terrible trauma while watching his house 
burning down, members of his own family killed by soldiers, his 
crops destroyed. The memory of one of those events, the guilt 
that grows from having left the others behind, and anxiety as to 
the possibility that he made the wrong move when he decided to 
flee -- all this adds to the psychological pressure on the refu- 
geed that is inherent in the new, wrong-feeling way he must live 
in the camp. 














For the refugees in the city the situation is quite different. 
Aside from the round of visits to offices to procure documents, 
money, and passes, they find themselves more at ease. Housing 
becomes a problem immediately, as does lack of money and a nag- 
ging feeling of being an outsider. Boredom, after the intense 
and stimulating life they used to live, can also become a prob- 
lem. The unquenchable need to assert oneself in a society in 
which one counts for nothing at all can manifest itself in an 
aggressive attitude. They will go looking for a new way of life 
and find only very unfamiliar patterns for a new life in th» 
city. The result is often depression which gives rise to aggres- 
Siveness, causes problems and still deeper conflicts. As for 
the rural refugees, so for these: the traumatic problem stemming 
from the fact of flight must be resolved, even though nobody 
else seems to Care. 


Given the obviously immediate needs with which the majority of 
refugees must cope, it is easy to start treating the proilem as 
one of so many mouths to feed. This is indeed the first task, 
and it is getting more and more difficult, but, as President 
Nyerere said in a speech at Monrovia (Liberia), the refugees 
have not ceased to be people with their own hopes and plans. 
"All refugees are certainly victims, but that does not mean they 
have fled from their ideas as to proper ways to live and behave. 
Among them are the ambitious, the optimist, the pessimist, the 
honest man and the hard worker as well as the good-for-nothing 
con-man. " 


A Challenge to the Church 


Anybody looking at the place of the church in the world, includ- 
ing Africa, might conclude that it reflects the behavior of mon- 
keys rather than the spirit of the Gospel. Ecclesiastical dioceses, 
parishes, and jurisdictions seem, insofar as the life of the 
church is concerned, to have boundaries no less important than 
border check=-points are to the life of a nation-state. Creation 
of a service for the refugees has perforce run up against this 
hard reality, and only in the past 5 years have significant steps 
been taken to respond to the refugee crisis in Africa. 


These forward steps were, as a rule, the result of the evolutio- 
nal processes that have marked the life of the church in Africa: 
the growth of specialized commissions at the national or diocesan 
level and the availability of missionaries for a new kind of apos- 
tolate -- all of it thanks to the local clergy. The process, 
however, has been essentially an addition to the church's terri- 
torial structure rather than any meaningful transformation of the 
parish or the mission. One example is the Jesuits! refugee ser- 
vice, which has provided pastoral skills new to African dioceses 
and whose intervention proved decisive in calling the attention 
of the 6th general assembly of the African bishops at Yaounde 
(Cameroon) to the plight of the refugees in 1981 











The varied opportunities open to the church were described by 
tre then-general of the Jesuits, Fr Pedro Arrupe, in a publi- 
cation which came out in May 1981 under the title, "The Refugee 
Crisis in Africa: A Chance and a Challenge for the Church." 


"He Hath Set up His Tent Amongst Us." 


To be effective, service to the refugees calls for a lot of team- 
work and participation by the laity. There is, however, another 
way, no less important, of being present, of bearing witness in 
the context of the specific refugee community. And this is very 
demanding. 


"As for the fact of being a priest in the field, it soon became 
abundantly clear that it was altogether out of the question to 
engage in any activity typical of the traditional sacerdotal min- 
istry, such as the Mass, the sacraments, etc. Every evening I 
celebrated Mass alone in my tent; I even marked the Easter vigil 
alone. But, whereas before then the Mass celebrated alone seemed 
meaningless, a mere matter of habit, it came to be, for me, there 
in that camp of 8,000 people, filled with the most profound sig- 
nificance. By sharing their life, my existence seemed to express, 
in some sort of way, the meaning of the incarnation as it is mani- 
fested in Christian life: ‘And He hath set up His Tent amidst us." 


Those are the words of a young Jesuit who was living with the re- 
fugees from Zimbabwe, in the J.Z. Mondo camp in Zambia. Similarly, 
a young Jesuit from Chad who was working with the poorest people 
in a camp at Kousseri in Cameroon: "Every day in the camp I met 
Christ hungry, thirsty, despised and rejected. Did I take Him in? 
--- I had the experience of prayer in action." 


It is obvious that the people best qualified to run the refugee 
service are trained by the members of the emigrant community it- 
self, since they have the same linguistic, historical, and cul- 
tural roots as the refugees. When, for example, under Idi Amin's 
regime, a large number of Ugandan refugees settled around Nairobi, 
an ecclesiastical task-force known as African Evangelistic Enter- 
prises singled out among the refugees a group of women from Uganda, 
supported them with a little money, and assigned them the task of 
counselling the new refugees, helping them to settle in, etc. 

That undertaking became one of the most successful programs in 
Kenya for resettling urban refugees. 


Similarly, at the Kousseri camp a group of 12 to 18 men has been 
formed to identify cases of exceptional need: these "deacons" have 
worked with discretion, soliciting cash donations, seeing to it 
that the acutely ill are sent to dispensaries... and they have 

done all this at a personal level, in the blank spaces left open 

by the effective action of the big agencies. As in the primitive 
church, the celebration of the Eucharist has become a meeting-place 
between refugees and the social workers who handle the written re- 
quests for aid and money for distribution to the indigent and needy. 














Along with this specific service to the refugees, the traditional 
pastoral work goes on, and priests and religious, themselves re- 
fugees from Chad, have worked together with the wounded in the 
hospitals. This kind of "extension" of the normal pastoral life 
was alsotherule at. the Obo camp in the Central African Republic 
during the Seventies, involving Sudanese priests, Comboniani mis- 
sionaries, and Belgian religious. The Anglican Secretariat for 
the Namibians, with two ordained pastors, recorded 054 confirma- 
tions and 755 baptisms in SWAPO camps in Angola during 1950. 
Every settlement has its children's choir, and Sunday services 
are held as often as possible. 


Even so, it is fairly unusual for refugee communities to be ade- 
quately staffed with church leaders. Except for cases in which 
an entire community has emigrated, the ecclesiastical authorities 
believe it their duty to stay with those who are left behind. 
This feeling is particularly strong if, as is happening now, the 
ones who stay behind are in grave danger. 


Christianity in the Deep-Freeze 


The decision to evacuate the church-run centers and missionary 
posts is a hard one to take, and is often arrived at, as in the 
case of refugees who flee their country, in a situation of mor- 
tal danger or intolerable tension. The deep commitment of 
priests and religious not to abandon those who stay behind makes 
it difficult to hire staff to work with the refugees who are 
leaving, particularly if their emigration is perilous in itself. 
In circumstances like these, those who are in a position to as- 
sess the gravity of the situation across the border -- the bish- 
ops and the Catholic secretariat -- have a special obligation to 
take resolute action. In concert with the higher superiors of 
the religious orders, they may decide to shut down church-run 
centers not only out of concern for the safety of church personnel, 
but also in consideration of the number of refugees coming out of 
a particular territory. 


To understand the fact that church personnel must move or go along 
with the community forced to emigrate calls for a change in atti- 
tude toward parochial and diocesan life, and a shift from the 

idea of the parish as geographical entity to that of the parish 
personified. The course taken by Sister Janice McLaughlin or by 
Father Nigel Johnson, who joined the Zimbabwe refugees at Sol- 
wezi, can be described as an "experimental" action. Neither of 
them had a religious role, nor did they administer the sacraments: 
"One day I asked why there could be no overt practice of religion 


in the camp. This was the answer I got: 'The missionaries taught 
us that you can't carry a rifle in one hand and the Bible in the 
other.' That answer came from a deeply religious man, and many, 


like him, are troubled at their inability to reconcile their 

Christianity with the just cause of the struggle for liberation. 
They have not rejected Christianity, but they have consigned it 
to the deep-freeze until the struggle is over. I think that my 











presence here means something that has to do with this problem -- 
at least the dimly-perceived fact that it is possible to be Chris- 
tians and to be committed to the struggle, and that Christianity 
is indeed involved in and concerned with the realities of life, 
and not merely with the problems of the sacristy." 


These two missionaries have fully grasped the natural religious 
life of their respective communities, they have accepted its 
rhythms, and they have seen, in poverty and in sharing, the face 
of Christ. In exchange, the refugees have accepted them as "one 
of their own" -- as comrade Johnson -- a concrete expression of 
the church's service in fellowship and solidarity and in the 
apostolate. Their presence means that the church truly stands 
with the people. 


Rehabilitation Retreats 


The work done shortly after the war of liberation by Brother 
Canisio Chishiri, an African Jesuit at the Zengeza Catholic cen- 
ter in Zimbabwe, which he describes as "rehabilitation retreats" 
for those who have been traumatized by the war, deserves study 
and imitation. 


Somewhat along the lines of the Nairobi African Evangelistic En- 
terprises, Brother Canisio Chishiri works with a team of eight 


deeply committed women whom he can rely on. Those who take the 
week-end courses are divided into groups of ten and progress 
through three stages: "Initially, we try to release . the emo- 


tions. We sit silently, and participants are asked to become 
aware of their problems and to summon purposely to mind the 
atrocities that have witnessed. Quite a lot of them have had to 
stand and watch while members of their families were tortured, 
forbidden to utter a sound on pain of death. That experience 
rendered them totally inhibited, unable to express any emotion. 
This phase is the one that brings out screams, tears, and mourn- 
ful keening, followed by the reading of appropriately chosen 
passages from the scriptures." 


During the second phase, they pool their own experiences of the 
war with those of the others. Then, in the third and final stage, 
there is a personal conversation with a counsellor. This pro- 
vides the opportunity, if needed, to verbalize the hideous ex- 
periences which were not brought out before the group during the 
first two sessions. 


The course is based on the bond that is established between the 
experiences lived by that person and holy scripture, on the ex- 
pression of righteous anger, a healing process, and the germina- 
tion of a seed of hope. At the close of the week-end, partici- 
pants make plans for their future and that of their families. 

















Radical Poverty 


There is a whole range of experiences that deserve study and 
sharing in the church: I mean the experiences gathered from 
living among the refugees. Such a situation gives one a unique 
perception of the lot of the refugees. Refugees are experiencing 
radical poverty, both material and spiritual; as a consequence 

it follows that church people who aspire to share that experience, 
to embody the church in that practical ambience, must be endowed 
with exceptional strength. 


The missionaries who "set up their tents" in the refugee camps 
suddenly lose all their rank and become in every way the peers 

of the people who, in their home countries, would have been pas- 
tors, administrators, school principals -- in other words, supe- 
riors, in the strict sense of the word. This means, first of all, 
an utter lack of amenities: no electricity, no cool water, no 
variety in the diet, no possibility of being alone, nobody of 
similar background to talk to}; exposed to every imaginable dis- 
ease. This kind of service to the refugees is an extremely de- 
maniing apostolate, and one which presumes a high level of spiri- 
tual preparation. 


It is important, therefore, whenever possible, that refugee ser- 
vice be entrusted to a small team: ideally, to a priest who is 
also a physician, a dentist, a teacher, a mechanic, plus a nun 
or a lay assistant with similar qualifications.The support of a 
small community is important to offset the total impossibility 
of isolating onesself in the life of the camp and the endless 
needs of the refugees. 


Personal Relations 


The vast majority of refugees are women, little children, and the 
very old. This is why there is such great need for religious, 
missionary or African sisters, to take on the pastoral duties in 
the camps. Laywomen, with special training, are also sought. 


There is no doubt that women have already filled an inestimable 
role in service to the refugees and have shown themselves mar- 
velously suited to this work, thanks to their personal energy and 
their ability to withstand the harsh conditions of refugee life. 
Their readiness to perform efficiently in subordinate positions 
in the camps! administrative structures, their ability to live 
under exactly the same conditions as the refugees, are perhaps 
qualities more readily developed in truly committed women than 

in men. 


The secret of the success of the women in the refugee camps 

lies in their ability to establish personal relationships with 
the refugees with complete naturalness. When the head of Caritas 
in Chad was trying to describe the difference between the help 
provided by the church and that supplied by the official organi- 
zations, all he could say was, "It's a personalized service." 
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The fact is that only the volunteers, immersed as they are in the 
lives of the refugees, can possibly see things as the refugees 
see them, and analyze their experiences, thus enabling the church 
to discover the true spirit of its service. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


SOMALIAN REFUGEE PROBLEM DESCRIBED 
Verona NIGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 pp 37-40 


‘ail by Claudio Viezzoli, Gianluca Falcitelli, and Giulia 
Qimi 


[Text ] The refugee camps in Somalia harbor the 
people who have fled the Ethiopian border regions. 
A mission of inquiry from the International Com- 
mittee on the Development of Peoples (CISP) -- 
whose mandate covers not only social research, 

but also intervention and publicizing efforts -- 
recently toured some of these camps. 


"We want to go home and liberate our own land. We want to fight. 
We are weary of being here." Those two statements, coming from 
an Ethiopian man who has been in Camp Jalalaqsi Four for 33 
half years, now, sum up the state of mind, the anxieties, and 
the concerns of hundreds of thousands of refugees from the Ogaden 
who have fled to Somalia. 


In a March 1981 publication entitled "Somalia: A Land of Asylum," 
the National Refugee Commission (NRC), a government agency, esti- 
mates the numbers of refugees in Somalia as of 1 March 1981 at 

1.3 million, and predicted that there would be 200,000 more of 
them here by the end of that same year. The figure agreed upon 

by the Somali government and the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees (UNHCR) was 700,000, but it can reasonably be assumed 
that the right figure is in the neighborhood of half a million. 


Jalalaqsi and Qorioley 


Recent government statements have indicated quite clearly that 
the Somali government stands ready to allow the refugees decide 
what their own future is to be: anybody who wants to go home can 
go; those who opt to stay in Somalia may stay, and will be inte- 
grated into the population. A number of factors combine, however, 
to make either option a fairly iffy proposition right now, if not 
an utter impossibility. 
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In some forty camps, most of them strung out along the Ethiopian 
border or in the center of the country, the fate of men, women, 
and children who have lost everything, or very nearly everything, 
in their own land is being played out. There are more ot them 

out in the bush country, and nobody knows exactly how many of them 
may be hiding out there: most of them are members of nomadic 
tribes who have not adapted to the sedentary life. 


We went to some of these camps at Jalalaqsi, about 1600 kilometers 
north of Mogadishu, and at Qorioley, some 130 km to the south. 
The camps at Jalalaqsi, first established in 1978, are four in 
number and, according to official UNHCR figures, currently shel- 
ter a refugee population of around 85,000 souls. 


The refugees in the Jalalaqsi camps belong to three different eth- 
nic groups: the Oromo, of Ethiopian origin, among whom are both 
farmers and nomads; the Somali, almost all of them nomads; and 
the Bantu, whose members may be nomads or farmers. Language and 
cultural differences are most pronounced between the Oromo and 

the other two groups. 


At Qorioley there are three refugee camps, and the population, 
according to official estimates, is in the neighborhood of 40,000. 
The population comes from the Somalia border regions, from the 
Ogaden, and from some regions in Ethiopia. 


Uncertainty and Waiting 


Let's take a Land Rover on a quick tour of Jalalaqsi. The first 
impression we get is one of uncdrtainty and waiting. Although 
almost evergbody has been here for more than 3 years by now, it 
looks as though they expected to be leaving at any moment. 


There are two kinds of shelters: the Somali aqal, and the mundul. 
The aqal are the traditional shelters of the Somali nomads, easily 
portable, with a frame of thornbush covered with straw and dried 
grasses, as well as canvas and plastic bags to keep off the rain. 


The mundul are the houses of the sedentary and farming Somalis, 
round structures of sturdy thornbush and branches, sometimes 
plastered with mud. They are 5 to 6 meters in diameter, and 3 in 
height. The cone-shaped roof is made of branches and straw. 


The look of the house is a fundamental aspect of refugee life for 
at least two reasons. First, because the kind of house they 

live in is the most obvious sign of their change in status, and 
secondly, because often the first thing they must do upon arrival 
is to go out into the bush and forage for wood and other materials 
with which to build their houses. 


The condition of the roads and of the ground in general igdreadful 
during the rainy season, so bad as to render access to the camps 
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by any means of transport perilous at best, with consequences to 
delivery of assistance to the population readily imagineable. 
Even the houses become all but uninhabitable during the rainy 
season, when mud and water leak into them. 


Chinese, Italians, Arabs... 


The work of the international agencies and of the volunteer or- 
ganizations never stops. Among them, they manage a great many 
projects of the most various descriptions. 


At Qorioley, the Italian team handles not only the health pro- 
gram, but also a farming project in which individual irrigation 
systems have been designed and built, and in which they are ex- 
perimenting with growing a number of farm products. At Qorioley, 
too, the American Save the Children Foundation (SCF) has started 
two parallel programs: digging an irrigation canal, and refores- 
tation. The organization started by irrigating an area of some 
340 hectares with a system. of canals using four pumps. The 
irrigation canal is used by the local farmers to care for their 
crops when the rains are scant. 


At Jalalaqsi they are putting the finishing touches on an irri- 
gation project that will bring water to 1,000 hectares; design 
is the work of the Chinese hydraulic engineering corporation. 

The system should be in full operation by 1984. Sanitation ser- 
vice in the camps is the joint responsibility of the Muslim World 
League and the Swedish chirch. 


The Emergency Logistic Unit-Cooperative American Relief Every- 
where (ELU-CARE) handles food distribution, water supplies, and 
other basic necessities such as clothing and cookpots, as well 

as providing logistical assistance to all the other organizations 
on the ground. 


Equally important is the contribution of Afroamericans through 
AFRICARE, an organization which derives 70 percent of its sup- 
port from donations by Black churches in the United States, and 
which performs a splendid job in the refugee Camps. 


The Somali government, together with with the aid and attention 

paid the refugees by the international community, has, for more 

than 4 years, certainly provided most of the basics these people 
need for survival. 


Getting the Refugees Involved 


Ahmed Hussen Haile, who is in charge of public relations for the 
National Red Cross (NRC) was rueful when he told us in the course 
of an interview in his office that everything here, even now, is 
done on an emergency basis. There is still a lot to be done, in 
his view, especially in the area of population surveys in the 
camps: Mogadishu needs to know how many people are there, how 
many of them want to return home, and how many want to stay. 
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The sorry truth of the matter is that the status of these men is 
still that of refugees. As such, they are forbidden by law to 
engage in any kind of gainful activity, even though in fact the 
authorities tend to turn a blind eye on the little dodges the 
refugees devise in order to earn a few shillings and improve 
their diet. This is why the food rations -- even though this is 
forbidden -- are often sold at the nearby Jalalaqsi marketplace 
for money to buy other things like cigarettes, soap, pens, can- 
dies, and clothing. 


Something is currently being done in this area, as well. with 
support from organizations like ELU-CARE, a few plans to enable 
the refugees to earn money call for involving the refugees in 
activities such as retail sales of soap, transporting water in 
mule-drawn carts, etc. 


Camp Organization 


At the top is the camp commissioner, who is a Red Cross man. 
Each camp is subdivided into sections (usually three or four), 
and each section in turn is broken down into sub-sections. Th:.s 
division is helpful mainly in providing more orderly assistance 
by the organizations, as in the case of food distribution. Each 
section and subsection has its own elected leader, chosen from 
refugee ranks, often with the approval of the commissioner. 


These section- and subsection heads, along with the head of the 
camp, who is also elected, supervise the smooth running of camp 
operations. They are backed by still another authority: the 
head woman. She is a woman whose job it is to coordinate all 
activities which involve women, such as drawing water, distribu- 
ting food, and any other kind of activity, from child-care to 
housebuilding. There is also a school for women in which they 
are taught sewing, cooking, the basic rules of hygiene, and other 
subjects. Worth underscoring is the central role of women in the 
life of the community, both because of their superior numbers and 
because of their presence in every vital facet of camp life. 


Another central institution is that of the Koranic schools. In 
every camp there are scores of them (at Jalalaqsi II, for example, 
there are nearly 70) and each one includes anywhere from 20 to 
160 children. Open pavilions made of branches and straw by the 
people themselves, these schools are what children attend from a 
very early age (sometimes starting on their third birthday) to 
learn the fundamental concepts of Islam. From 9600 to 0800 every: 
day, and sometimes in the evening as well, all year round, the 
religious teachers, all of them local people, teach the children 
to read and write the Koran on scraps of wood of various sizes. 
The Koranic schools and other activities linked to the practice 
of religion (Islamic as well as Christian) -- noteworthy is the 
presence of groups of Ethiopian Coptic Christians who are rebuild- 
ing their community -- are one of the first elements to show up 











in the camps after the flight from occupied territories or from 
war. As such, they represent a cultural factor indispensable in 
building a bridge between the old life and this one. 


Food Distribution 


Until 2 years ago, food distribution was handled as a subsection 
matter. To assure more efficient monitoring and to avoid break- 
downs in the system, a new distribution system has been set up 
inside an enclosed area where several food distribution stations 
are located, one for each subsection. Supervising the distribu- 
tion are the section and subsection heads. 


The food ration (which comes directly from Mogadishu on regular 
delivery days aboard an efficient truck convoy) is bagged by 
several women, chosen for that job by ELU-CARE, with the help of 
the camp and section leaders who know the requirements of each 
family. It is important to note that most of the people involved 
in this many-branched and efficient organization are refugees who 
enjoy high esteem among their own people, and who are clearly 
individuals of some social standing. 


We had occasion to watch food distribution at Lalaqsi II. All 
the sacks of corn and flour are opened before distribution begins, 
so as to avoid possible theft of entire sacks. At the several 
distribution points, the women dole out the rations in primitive 
but accurate containers which look like empty tin cans of vary- 
ing dimensions, carefully watched by the "guards." At the entry 
to the enclosure, blending in with the crowd, there are more 
guards making sure that nobody comes out with sacks of corn or 
flour. Outside the enclosure, men and boys wait with wheelbar- 
rows for their families to come out with the ration. 


Here and there the kids dart about, sneaking handfuls of corn and 
flour to eke out the always short family rations. 


Distribution day is a very important day for the whole camp. Not 
only because the food is coming and everybody can eat, but also 
because it is one of the few times when the whole population comes 
together. It is a social event which certainly contributes to 

the cohesion and solidarity that prevails among the refugees. 


Breaking Out of the Emergency Syndrome 


The emergence of a determination -- albeit as yet only partial -- 
on the part of some refugees to take on central functions not only 
in the administration of the camps, but more generally in poli- 
tical management of their own situation, is one of the most reas- 
suring.signswe saw for the future of these people. 


The state of the refugee camps in Somalia urgently calls for major 
decisions. There must be patterns devised and provided for inte- 
gration into the host country for all refugees who have no reason- 
able chance of returning home. The obstacles to achievement of 
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such a project are numerous and formidable, and certainly cannot 
be overcome without direct involv »aent in the decision-making 
process of representatives of the refugee populations. 


This seems to be the one and only condition under which these 
peoples, whose present situation as refugees is the bitter fruit 
of conflicts and decisions entered into over their heads, can 

find lives in the future that are compatible with their own rights 
and their own expectations. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


UN REFUGEE COMMISSIONER SPEAKS ON AFRICA 
Verona NEGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 p 29 


[Interview with United Nations Deputy Commissioner for Refugees 
W.R. Smyser, and then-Section Chief for East and Southern Af- 
rice, D. Lampo. Upon his return to Rome, High Commissioner 
Paul Hartling commented on the responses of his aides. Conduc- 
ted by Anna Di Pietro in Rome] 


[Text | [Question] What are the principal goals of the United 
Nations' High Commission on Refugees (UNHCR)? 


Smyser: The primary goal is to get the refugees back to their 
homes. In some cases, we have succeeded in doing that, Not all 
refugees, however, can go home. Hence our second objective: to 
seek other permanent solutions, such as transfering them to other 
countries where they can live and work. 


[Question] What are the principal results of the conference on 
refugees in Africa, held at Geneva in 1981? 


Smyser: The main result is the worldwide attention that confer- 
ence focused on the problem, with consequent offers of aid and 
sympathy. After the conference, in fact, we received $570 mil- 
lion, with $200 million sent directly to our office assistance 
programs; $100 million went for a food for refugees project; 

the Red Cross got its share as well; another $200 million went 
directly fron the donor countries to the refugee host countries. 


[Question] What kind of relations have you established with the 
governments and peoples of the African refugee host countries? 


Smyser: In general, we have managed to establish excellent rela- 
tions. The African countries are very generous toward refugees, 
welcoming them and even offering them the chance to work while 
they wait to go home. 


I recently toured the Mehaba camp (in Zambia), which shelters 
10,000 refugees from Angola, and the Mishamo camp (in Tanzania) 
with its 30,000 refugees from Burundi. The government has given 
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each refugee 5 hectares of land to cultivate, and the wherewithal 
to build a house. In these settlements the refugees feel like 
normal people. The thing is all the more impressive when you 
remember that the host countries are themselves very poor. 


[Question] What sort of relations do you have with the volunteer 
Organizations in Africa? 


Smyser: We have excellent relations with them, and we support 
each other. Actually, we do not operate directly: the people 
who work directly on a daily basis in contact with the refugees 
are members of those organizations. There are a hundred of them 
in Africa, and their staff people, often very young, are totally 
dedicated to their work and thoroughly trained and prepared to 
act with cheerful alacrity and great skill in emergency situa- 
tions. 


[Question] What is the situation for refugees from countries 
like Namibia and South Africa, governed by a racist regime? 


Lambo: There are about 90,000 refugees trom South Africa if you 
count those in Angola and those from Namibia. As of this moment, 
the situation is stable: both the governments and the refugees 
seem to be content with the work our office has done. Since 
Zimbabwe became independent, we have been able to repatriate at 
least 50,000 refugees who had fled that country. The same thing 
happened for refugees fleeing from Zambia, Mozambique, and Bot- 
swana. 


[Question] You recently visited Italy. What was your impression 
of the situation of refugees here in this country? 


Hartling: Italy has traditionally been a country that has wel- 
comed refugees. During my visit there in June 1982, Foreign 
Minister Emilio Colombo announced Italy's decision to rescind 
the geographical limitations hitherto imposed by Italy in con- 
nection with the 1951 convention on the status of refugees: 
that means that the clauses in the convention establishing re- 
fugee rights and obligations will from now on be extended to 
refugees from any place in the world and not only from the East 
European countries. (As of today, that decision has yet to be- 
come operative; Ed.). This is a major decision. We talked 
with the government about it and ajso about the problem of find- 
ing homes in third countries for those refugees for whom Italy 
is only a temporary haven. 


[Question] Would you tell me a little about your meeting with 
the Pope? 


Hartling: We talked about the situation suf the world's refugees. 
of the impact of their presence on the host countries and their 
communities, as well as of the great work the Catholic organiza- 
tions are doing all over the world for the refugees. I was much 
impressed with the Pope's grasp of the refugee plight, and his 
interest in it. He assured me that the Catholic Organizations 
would keep up the good work. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


JESUITS DESCRIBE REFUGEE SITUATION 


Verona NIGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 p 30 


[Text ] Twelve Jesuits who are working among the 
refugees met for a day of prayer and reflection. 
This is the way they feel and live their mission. 


As members of the Society of Jesus we truly feel that we are the 
Society of the Disinherited, because Christ identified with the 
poor man. We are living the experience of a special mission of 
witness to preserve the value of each human being. This value, 
the infinite importance of each individual person, is not always 
evident to those who work with the refugees. Our presence in the 
camps may become, for the refugees, an existential experience of 
God's personal love. When the refugees tell us: "I have lost 
everything. You are my father," we understand that we are be- 
coming sacraments of the Father's abiding love. 


We are experimenting with a new ecclesiastical dimension in our 
work of "preparing the way of the Lord" where there is no struc- 
tural presence of the Church. We are also finding new dimensions 
in our celebration of the Eucharist. As we break the consecrated 
bre: ad, it is not hard at all to see in it the body of the man who 
is broken by malnutrition, malaria, and the countless tribulations 
that beset one who has lost everything. All the images we asso- 
ciate with Easter come alive when you live with people wandering 
across a land that is not theirs. We feel a profound identifica- 
tion with these people, so much so that we can and do refer to 
them and us as "we refugees." 


We feel a special obligation to inquire into the root causes of 
the loss of everything. Our being advocates for the poor gives 
our work an international dimension. [It is an integral part of 
our spiritual discipline to press for stronger international laws 
and to push governments into taking an interest in refugee prob- 
lems. 


We are aware of the political dimensions of our work, and we are 
careful not to allow the particular views of the governments of 
our native countries to dominate our thinking. We strive to rid 
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ourselves of the limitations and inhibitions of our narrow, mid- 
dle-class upbringing. We strive constantly to adapt to the dis- 
parate and desparate plight of the refugees by learning to per- 

ceive that in one case "aid" may be the top-priority need, while 
in another "development" may take precedence. 


We recognize the importance of not robbing refugees in the camps 
of their freedom to decide for themselves. We see the importance 
of our presence and our witness in the refugee camps, in the con- 
text of a broader community of volunteers, be they Christian or 
not. We see our work as something far beyond giving people food, 
water, hygiene, shelter, medical care, and education. We are the 
bearers of hope and of love. While we try to learn the language 
of the people we work with, we recognize that the most important 
language is the language of love, of gentleness, and of respect. 
Love is the only thing that can help the disinherited to redis- 
cover their dignity and rebuild their hopes. Stripped of their 
dignity, driven from their homes by ideologies over which they 
have no control, they look to us as comrades who will stay with 
them to the end. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


REPATRIATION OF UGANDAN REFUGEES FOUND DIFFICULT 
Verona NIGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 p 33 
[Article by Giuseppe Zeno Picotti| 


[Text | A Combonian missionary with 2 years' 
experience among the Ugandan refugees in 
Zaire lists the various reasons why refugees 
are hesitant about going back to Uganda. 


The issue of refugees' returning to their homelands is still 

a source of disagreement and tension, at both the political and 
the Church levels. According to who is doing the talking, the 
Situation back home is described as quite back to normal and ripe 
for their return, or the emphasis is laid on the stubborn persis- 
tence of the circumstances that drove them to flight in the first 
place. One example is the plight of the Ugandan refugees in 
Zaire. 


The best estimates put 45,000 Ugandan refugees, mostly Sudanic 
Lugbara-speakers, in UN camps, and another 8,000 of them scat- 
tered all along the border. In the Sudan there are another 40,000 
Lugbara and Kakwa, plus some 80,000 Madi. 





Repeated appeals have come from the Ugandan political authorities, 
from government offices, and even from the Bishop of Arua, call- 
ing on these refugees to come back to their lands, The United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) has tried to organize 
a repatriation, but thus far it seems to have got nowhere. Why? 


Obstacles 


Repatriation plans devised by UNHCR were often overly simplistic. 
The UN officials assigned to the projects, all of them brimming 
with good will -- deserving recognition -- were not familiar with 
the environment and its real difficulties: their tours of duty 
there were too short for them to grasp the realities of the situa- 
tion. The Ugandan government certainly was not cooperative, as 

it would not allow refugees riding in UNHCR trucks to go one foot 
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beyond the border: they would have to come back in trickles, in 
groups of a few at a time, so that they could be properly moni- 
tored, and processed, one at a time. 


It should be noted, further, that in Koboko and Aringa counties, 
in the extreme northern portion of Arua district, the situation 

is anything but tranquil: the zone is not yet completely under 
the control of the regular Ugandan army. The presence of soldiers, 
not always very well disciplined and frequently given to harassing 
the few civilians remaining there, robbing and tormenting them in 
a thousand and one ways, is certainly not designed to lure the 
refugees to return. 


The prime source of the failure to repatriate, though, lies in per- 
sonal and psychological considerations. Those who soldiered for 
Amin, particularly as officers and NCOs, are very leary of return- 
ing; despite verbal promises and the reiterated pleas of the UN 
and of the religious leaders, particularly Cardinal Nsubuga of 
Kampala, no clear-cut, unambiguous amnesty act has been passed. 
Besides, their families fear that the outlaw political groups 

will molest them should they return. This is particularly true 

of families whose members were in one way or another involved in 
the guerrilla war. 


Another fairly numerous group is made up of the businessmen, al- 
most all of them Muslims, who got rich under Amin's rule and who 
now fear that they will lose the wealth they have carried to -=- 
safety in Sudan, or that they will be subject to blackmail and 
reprisals. Then there is a group of political figures who, in 
the 1980 elections, had campaigned for the Democratic Party (PD) 
candidates and had been threatened by members of Obote's party 
when it proclaimed itself the winner. Those threats are being 
repeated, even now. This group. of refugees say that they have 
no desire to return to Uganda so long as Obote is president. 


Then there are all the people who tasted the brutal reprisals of 
the Ugandan army in 1980 and 1981: how do you go about telling 

a family of a man the soldiers nailed alive to a wall, like a 
crucifix, to go home? And what of those caught up in the infamous 
masscre at Ombaci in June 1981? We have seen for ourselves the 
physical terror that comes over these people at the mere sight 

of a soldier. 


There is no shortage of people with less noble or respectable rea- 
sons for reluctance to return: they are the men who, particularly 
in the refugee camps in Zaire, have found ways of making a com- 
fortable living, illicit, of course, with the connivance of the 
Zairians working in refugee aid. 


And, finally, there is the mass of people who would really like 


to go home right now, but who have encountered insurmountable 
obstacles. Back in their village in Uganda, their house no 
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longer stands, having been burned down or devoured by termites 
during their years of absence. Their store of manioc, chief sta- 
ple of their diet, has either been stolen or has rotted: they 
would be risking death by starvation. 


With the People 


On several occasions, criticism has been voiced with regard to 
the priests who went along with the refugees and who have yet to 
return to their dioceses. There are four of them, all from Arua 
diocese: three fled to Zaire and one to Sudan. Two are living 
in the refugee camps in Zaire and serving a beautiful apostolate 
under the direction of Fr Salvano, who is the delegate of the 
Bishop of Mahagi for spiritual assistance to the refugees. Those 
who fled to Sudan are doing a great deal of work among the refu- 
gees, along with two Comboniani priests (I particularly want to 
mention Fr Bertuzzi, who works with incredible commitment in the 
Loa camp). 


These priests cannot see their way to abandoning the many thou- 
sands of their Catholic brothers and sisters, especially knowing 
that, particularly in Zaire, with its dearth of clergy, diversity 
of liturgical tradition and language, the local Church cannot pro- 
vide adequate spiritual guidance to the refugees. 


It is also important to underscore the service performed during 
these years by the Combonian missionaries, men and women, in the 
12 refugee camps, who will, I believe, go right on doing so. 


Only TF a ee 


Only if President Obote and his government agree to open negotia- 
tions with all the opposition groups, as Cardinal Nsbuga asked 
in Parliament some months ago, can we hope to see that true and 
lasting peace for which all yearn, and whose blessed consequence 
will be the return of the refugees to their homeland. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


NEW STRATEGY NEEDED FOR REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Verona NIGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 p 34 
[Article by Dieter B. Sholtz, head of the Jesuit Refugee Service | 


[Text ] While for some refugees resettlement in a western country 
is still the only acceptable solution, it would not be very real- 
istic to expect that the majority of these refugees will be wel- 
comed to the United States, Canada, Australia, or Europe. The 
African pattern of seeking temporary and permanent solutions in 
the regions where the refugee movements began looks like the 
most promising. approach. This strategy, however, involves a 
radical reorientation for the entire "refugee. industry," which 

is still firmly rooted in the postwar European pattern and calls 
for an expansion in costly resettlement programs. 


The African model would require that part of the resources be 
channeled to the host countries so that the refugees could be 
involved as quickly as possible in self-sufficiency projects. At 
the same time, adequate aid to development should be made avail- 
able to the host countries for the local people, so as to avoid 
the refugees' being, or seeming, better off economically than the 
people who have taken them in. 


Development programs, both for refugees and for citizens of the 
host country, could replace the emergency aid the moment it be- 
came clear that the refugees would be staying in the host country 
for a long period of time. Simultaneously, a political solution 
might be devised that would allow the refugees to return to their 
homelands. 


Refugees in host countries could be encouraged from the outset to 
become self-sufficient, even while steps are being taken to find 
a resolution to the conflict or to end the war that led to their 
flight. And this is not a new proposal. Emphasis is needed on 
the point that while resettlement in third countries will still 
be the only proper solution to the problems of some refugees, 
resettlement programs are costly and the funds available for 
efforts on behalf of refugees, on the part both of governments 
and of volunteer organizations, are dwindling. One thing impli- 
cit in the approach suggested here is this: a given amount of 
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aid spent on a development program in a Third-World country is, 
in the long run, far more effective in alleviating human suffer- 
ing and in finding permanent solutions for the majority of to- 
day's refugees than the same amount of money spent on a reset- 
tlement program on another, distant, continent. 


These proposals and arguments somehow fail to penetrate the thick 
walls and monolithic structures of the larger international or- 
ganizations involved in the "refugee industry." Over the years, 
some of them have developed procedures and models for presenting 
and dealing with the refugee problem which, to today's realistic 
eye, seem utterly inadequate. Some organizations have developed 
so lofty a perception of their own role and their own importance 
as to make it very hard for them even to entertain the notion of 
salutary change. Rather than reviewing and updating their ap- 
proach to deal with things as they are today, they have been known 
to stoop to petty rivalry and back! -ting. 
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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


ERITREAN REFUGEES IN SUDAN 
Verona NIGRIZIA in Italian Nov 83 p 35 
[Article by Antonio Orlando | 


[Text ] The latest statistics tell us that there are 400,000 
Britrean refugees scattered through the eastern provinces of the 
Blue Nile and the Red Sea. At Khartoum there are reportedly at 
least 25,000. They flock here, drawn by the mirage of a job: 
the women, especially, come hoping to find domestic work with a 
family in the capital, or even in distant Saudi Arabia. Many 

of them, though, are hoping to be taken to the United States or 
to Canada, through a regular selection process, or to be able 

to join their husbands in various European countries such as 
Italy or Germany. 


While they wait, their lives are often precarious and the condi- 
tions they must endure, particularly owing to the climate and the 
environment, are degrading. Very young mothers have been aban- 
doned with their babies, with no means of subsistence. And even 
if they do find work, almost every penny goes for housing. Many 
cannot pay for medicine or for medical care. 


I worked for 2 years with these refugees in Khartoum. With the 
help of various organizations such as Sudanaid, ICMC [ expansion 
unknown !, and others, I managed to organize weekly aid for some 
150 people. Not very many, by comparison with the enormous need, 
but a iittle sign, all the same. The weekly help was particu- 
larly meaningful to a score or so of young mothers. One day, 
the husband of one of these mothers, a very young one, still a 
girl herself, was sentenced to 2 years in prison. He stayed in 
prison for only 6 months, because I was able to pay the fine. 
Another day, Zendi, a mother with three young children, came to 
see me. Her youngest, Eden, age 9, had started losing weight at 
an alarming rate: he was diabetic. I managed to get the little 
fellow admitted to hospital, and so he was saved. 
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All these were little experiences that brought me untold joy. 
Often I would meet these people in church (many of them are 
Christians) where we would read the gospel together in their 
language. I was particularly moved at the Christmas and Easter 
celebrations in their rite. Refugees are among the poorest of 
the earth because they have been deprived of the greatest wealth 
aman can have: his country and his home. The mission should 
be particularly aware of this tragic fact. 
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ANGOLA 


JUSTICE MINISTER SAYS CUBANS WILL STAY 
Lisbon A TARDE in Portuguese 30 Nov 83 p 2 


[Text/ Angolan Minister of Justice Diogenes Boavida said yesterday in the 
City of Praia that the Cuban troops will leave his country only "when South 
Africa abandons Angola for good and stops supporting the UNITA." 


"South Africa, which occupies an enormous portion of our territory in the 
south, in Cunene Province, has to leave Angola without any conditions and 
has to stop giving logistical and military aid to UNITA. After this has 

been fully implemented, then will Angola study the manner of progressive 

withdrawal of Cuban troops,'' the minister added. 


Diogenes Boavida who took part in Praia in the second meeting of ministers 
of justice of Portuguese speaking African nations, spoke during an exclusive 
interview granted to the Portuguese News Agency. 


About the presence of Cuban troops in Angola, Diogenes Boavida said: "It is 
normally forgotten that our cooperation with Cuba is multifaceted and that 
the Cubans are in Angola at the request of our government. 


"The Republic of Cuba gave internationalist support to Angola at the time 
when our territory was being attacked in the north and in the south and is 
therefore here at the request of the Angolan Government," he added. 


He said that "the idea according to which it is considered that the indepen- 
dence of Namibia depends on the withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola is 
absurd. 


"The conditions for the independence of Namibia were approved by a UN 
resolution and, therefore, it is absurd and unthinkable to attempt to intro- 
duce new elements into a discussion that has already taken place," he said. 


Later the minister of justice of the People's Republic of Angola said that 
"there is also an attempt to make the Cuban troops leave Angola by force, 
and this is being advanced as a condition for the independence of Namibia. 
It is obvious that we do not accept this." 
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Diogenes Boavida stressed further on in his statements to the Portuguese 
New Agency that "it is clear that the Cubans cannot stay in Angola forever, 
a country whose people struggled against colonialism for 14 years with 
weapons in their hands. It is against their principles to accept the 
presence of foreign troops. 


"We do not need lessons from anyone and the strangest thing is that those 
who are trying to give us lessons are precisely those who never were at our 
side during the time of struggle, because it was not the United States who 
helped us but the socialist countries who did." 


The Angolan minister said that "if the UNITA lately has had some favorable 
situations, it. is due to the support of imperialism and its straw man in 
Africa, that is, the South African regime. 


"Therefore, in this picture that I have presented and while the present 
situation is maintained, Angola cannot do without the military support from 
Cuba. That is why their withdrawal from our territory will happen only when 
the two countries make the decision and when the conditions that I have 
enumerated are fulfilled." 
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ANGOLA 


GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN SAYS MORE CUBANS, RUSSIANS TO FIGHT UNITA 
Lisbon A TARDE in Portuguese 13 Dec 83 p 21 


/Text/ Angola is going to ask Cuba for more troops, and Soviet soldiers may 
also become directly involved in the war against the UNITA antigovernmental 
organization," it was reported today in the TIMES of London. 


The British paper quotes Arslan Humbaraci, an adviser to the government at 
Luanda, as saying that "the Cubans will intervene directly in the conflict for 
the first time." 


"Due to the South African involvement in -he region, the war has taken on new 
dimensions, and the battle will have the participation of Cuban and perhaps 
Soviet troops," Humbaraci declared. 


The Luanda adviser mentioned that after the expulsion of the Cubans from Grenada 
following the invasion of that island by the United States and other Caribbean 
states, the Havana Government is prepared to send more soldiers to Angola. 


Humbaraci indicated that the Cuban troops in Angola, estimated by the United 
States to number abcut 20,000, have never intervened directly in combat against 
Jonas Savimbi's UNITA and South Africa, but that this will soon happen. 


The TIMES also reported that the Soviet Union had supplied the Luanda regime 
with new MiG fighters, surface-to-air missiles, and other weapons to help fight 
the UNITA guerrillas, who control the southern part of Angola. 


Humbaraci further stated that Moscow is ready to support any decision by Angola 
to upset US influence in southern Africa. 


Arslan Humbaraci said that the Angolan Government is going to launch an offensive 
against the UNITA /Nat ional Union for the Total Independence of Angola/ in the 
southeast of the country. 


According to Humbaraci, who stated at a press conference that he was speaking 
"officially" in the name of the Angolan Government in Luanda, "after having 
completely dismantled since 2 November" the guerrillas in UNITA's "strategic 
zone No 2" in Huambo and South Kwanza provinces in the central part of the 
country, the Luanda Government is now going to take on "UNITA's strategic front 
No 1" in the southeast provinces of Moxico and Cuando-Cubango. 
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It was while speaking about the modern weapons that are to be sent to Angola 
that Humbaraci revealed that Luanda is receiving "French combat helicopters," 
declining however to reveal the number or type. 


During his press conference this adviser to the Angolan Government, who is a 
British national of Turkish origin, personally accused the United States of 
being responsible for the presence of the Cubans in Angola, by having encouraged 
the South Africans to participate in the fighting against the Luanda Government. 


According to him a "cold war" situation is being created in Africa, and the 
Americans are trying to solve the Angolan problem "from the perspective of an 
east-west war," when "Angola desires peace, and 70 percent of its trade is 
carried on with western countries." 


To explain the recent successes, according to him, achieved by the Angolan Army 
against the "strategic front No 2" of UNITA's Jonas Savimbi, whose troops 
succeeded in getting as close as 180 kms to the south of Luanda, Humbaraci 
indicated that a complete reorganization of the Angolan Army took place within 
the last 6 months. 


The reorganization is led, he said, by Col Iko Carreira, former defense minister 
and close associate of the Late President Agostinho Neto, who returned last 

June from Moscow, where he spent 3 years studying at the Soviet general staff 
school. 


Two other men, the present minister of defense, Col Pedro Maria Tonha "Pedal" 
and Col N'Dalu, former intelligence chief, helped Col Iko set up the operation, 
Humbaraci went on, that allowed the Luanda Government to regain control of the 
central regions of South Kwanza and Huambo. That area, he said, "is totally 
surrounded by the Angolan Army." Humbaraci finished by stating that the UNITA 
chief for that zone, Chimbovava, is still at large and that the Angolan Army 
"is trying to take him alive." 
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ANGOLA 


PORTUGUESE INVESTMENTS TO BE CURTAILED 
Luanda DIARIO DE LISBOA in Portuguese 2 Dec 83 p 1 


[Text/ Angola will institute economic reprisals against Portugal as a "res- 
pouse to the tolerance of the Portuguese authorities toward the activities 
of groups opposing the MPLA." This has been revealed this morning by ANOP 
Agency quoting an Angolan diplomatic source. 'The departments of state 

and public enterprises have received instructions from the Angolan Government 
to search for alternatives for the purchases that they have been making in 
Portugal,'' said the same source, not identified by that news agency. 
According to the report, Spain "will presumably be the big beneficiary of 
the reduction in Portuguese exports to Angola." Also according to the 

same source, a revision "of all cooperation programs with Portugal" will be 
made, as well as a "reduction in the length of stay is Lisbon of official 
missions that travel abroad." This last measure, announced by President 

Jose Eduardo dos Santos on 11 November, was the topic of a communique of the 
MPLA Central Committee published on 18 November. In the meantime, ANGOP 
[Angolan Press Agency/ published a commentary on the recent visit of South 
African Minister of Foreign Affairs Pic Botha, making some criticism of 
Portugal, but admitting that Lisbon has shown a desire for solution of South 
African problems. 
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ANGOLA 


PORTUGUESE OFFICERS REPORTEDLY TRAINING FAPLA; FRANCE SENDS HELICOPTERS 
Lisbon 0 DIA in Portuguese 13 Dec 83 p 23 


/Text/ Several dozen Portuguese Angola veterans are currently serving in Angola 
as military instructors, organizing the fighting of the government forces against 
UNITA. This military cooperation reportedly started deve oping after the visit 
of President Ramalho Eanes to the People's Republic of Angola last year. 


These revelations were published yesterday in the Brussels newspaper LE SOIR, 
the most prestigious French-language paper in Belgium. In a series of articles 
signed by Colette Braeckman, LE SOIR's special envoy to Angola, published under 
the overall heading of "The Return of the Portuguese," the writer points out 
that former members of the MFA and of the "carnation revolution" /a reference 
to the peaceable 1974 military coup that overthrew the regime in Portugal/ have 
turned into cooperators with the MPLA. 


"Several dozen Portuguese military veterans of the colonial war ('12 years in 
Africa,' one of them boasted), former members of the MFA and of the carnation 
revolution have turned into cooperators. They take care of the maintenance, 
repair, and especially the piloting of the French Alouette-2 helicopters; also, 
they are especially experienced in antiguerrilla warfare." 


"Officially, we are only instructors, but in reality we tackle all the tough 
jobs,'"' they declared. And Colette Braeckman continues: ''These veterans of 
the colonial war add that they get along perfectly with their former enemy, 
the MPLA, and that they are at least well acquainted with the terrain in which 
the guerrilla warfare is being waged." 


According to the Belgian journalist, these Portuguese military personnel call 
attention to the fact, "not without nostalgia, that the FAPLAs have four times 
more armament than the Portuguese colonial army." 


Colette Braeckman, in the first of a series of articles about Angola, points 
out that "it was actually after the visit of Portuguese President Eanes to 
Luanda in the summer of 1982 that this cooperation between Portugal and Angola 
got under way." 


"Luanda was disillusioned with the Soviets who, up to then, had refused or 
neglected to help set up special antiguerrilla units, but after that, to meet 
the competition, the Soviets are moving ahead on closing that gap." 
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Socialist France Sends Helicopters 


Angola is soon to receive French combat helicopters, it was revealed at a press 
conference in London by Arslan Humbaraci, a high Angolan adviser, who declined 
to reveal the number and type of the French helicopters "to be supplied" to 
Angola together with new Soviet armaments. 


During his press conference, which was dedicated mainly to the military situation 
in Angola, Humbarucu [sic] confirmed that he had met last weekend in Paris with 
French foreign minister, ~ Claude Cheysson, to thank him in the name of the 
Angolan Government for France's decision to suspend participation in the "contact 
group" on Namibia. 


Cheysson announced that decision on 7 December in the National Assembly, saying 
that "the Government of Angola thinks that the efforts of the ‘Contact Group' 

on Namibia (United States, FRG, United Kingdom, France and Canada) can accomplish 
nothing further." 
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ANGOLA 


PRESIDENT SPEAKS ON DEFENSE TO TRADITIONAL CHIEFS 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 29 Nov 83 pp 1, 2 
[Reportage by ANGOP (Angolan Press Agency)/ 


[Text/ The president of the MPLA-Labor Party of the 
People's Republic of Angola, Comrade Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos, reaffirmed that the main task of all Angolans 
continues to be the defense of the fatherland. Speaking 
last Thursday at a meeting with the Sobas (traditional 
chiefs) of Bie Province, at Futungo de Belas, President 
Jose Eduardo dos Santos justified this concern because 
of constant racist aggressions against Angolan territory, 
as well as infiltration of armed bands from illegally 
occupied Namibia. 


In his speech, after a long debate with the eight sobas who came directly 
from Bie to meet with the Angolan Chief of State, Comrade Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos explained in detail how the imperialist forces, coming from South 
Africa, have acted to prevent the advance of the Angolan revolution. He 
also stressed the inhuman nature of the "apartheid" policy, discrimination 
which is practiced in South Africa toward black people who are denied all 
social benefits. "A country that practices such policy," said the president 
of the party, "cannot, in any way, have relations with the MPLA-Labor Party. 
A country that practices such policy, cannot respect the Angolan people 
either." 


Further on the Chief of State asked: "How can a government that oppresses the 
majority of the population, which is black, that illegally occupies a coun- 
try and colonizes a sister African nation, the Namibian people, liberate 
Angola?" 


After recalling that the army of racist South Africa continues to occupy a 
portion of Angola--Cunene Province--he unmasked the role of the UNITA as the 
armed branch of Pretoria. "The UNITA," he said "being linked. to South 
Africa, allows the authorities of that country to continue practicing their 
policy of injustice. It allows the policy of injustice which is practiced 
in South Africa, which is practiced in Namibia and in the portion of the 
illegally occupied territory of ours and it can, one day, if we do not 
struggle, if we do not resist, extend throughout Angola. Therefore, that is 
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why we feel that the problem of the UNITA is a problem of the entire 
country from Cabinda to Cunene. 


"Therefore, we have to make it clear to our brothers from Cabinda to Cunene, 
that individuals who join South Africa cannot solve Angolan problems. 
Because South African authorities oppress the majority ot the people in 
South Africa itself, practice colonialism in Namibia and in Cunene are 
practicing terror against our people," said the Chief of State. 


The need to increase the task of explaining to all the people, so as to 
strengthen the circle against enemy infiltration, was recalled by Comrade 
Jose Eduardo dos Santos as a task that always must be kept in mind because 
South Africa always takes the opportunity to infiltrate elements into 
Angola to mine highways, steal cattle, destroy crops of the people, kill 
people and so forth. 


In this connection he recalled that during the last few months some com- 
patriots, deceived by the UNITA, have already come back saying that they are 
well received by the Angolan authorities and have joined in the tasks of 
national reconstruction. 


"We all want to rebuild our country, create a strong Fatherland and to solve 
our problems: those of food, health and so forth. Therefore, we cannot 
rest. We have to continue doing a great work of explaining, we have to 

call the attention of those who still do not understand that the UNITA is 
intent on deceiving the people. We cannot, in any way, let our people, from 
Cabinda to Cunene, allow themselves t» be deceived and again fall into 
servitude, colonialism or neo-colonialism. 


"We, who for centuries and centuries struggled to become independent, are 

we now going to become dependent on South Africa? We cannot allow it," 
stressed President Jose Eduardo dos Sancos during his speech devoted largely 
to the defense of the country. 


President Jose Eduardo dos Santos spoke of the great work that has been 
carried out by the Angolan armed forces to liquidate the groups of bandits 
operating in our country infiltrated by the racist South African army. 

The operations recently conducted in Malanje and Kwanza-Sul, that is, the 
liberation of Mussende, were recalled by the Angolan Chief of State. "In 
Mussende," he stressed, "there were thousands of people living badly under 
the terror of the UNITA. There were over 10,000 persons, and today we are 
gathering them and organizing them." 


In the meantime, so that this task be increasingly successful, President 
Jose Eduardo dos Santos stressed as essential the strengthening the 
alliance between the FAPLA [People's Armed Forces for the Liberation of 


Angola/ and the people. "The first task,"' he said, "is defense, and there- 
fore we must organize to defend ourselves." The young people must join 
military organizations, and all the people must support the battalions that 
are being created in the various municipalities, the units of the armed 
forces that are doing all the work of liquidating the armed groups who 
attack the people. 
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"We are going to continue this work, and I am certain that one day we are 
going to reinforce the work of our armed forces in Bie Province," he said. 


Making reference to some problems presented by the sobas during the meet- 
ing, such as lack of transportation, food and other social conditions, Presi- 
dent Jose Eduardo dos Santos said that many problems can be overcome or dimin- 
ished with the increase of domestic production. ''The fact that we give 
priority to our defense efforts does not mean that we are not going to 

deal with the other problems, especially those related to production and to 
solve some problems of the people that we free from the hands of the enemy," 
he said. Further on he stressed: ''The war that is being waged to destroy 
what has been done is a criminal war, it is a crime against our people. 
Therefore, I feel that itis extremely important for all, from Cabinda to 
Cunene, to understand this. No Angolan should accept weapons delivered by 
South Africa or by other imperialist forces to come and attack their own 
people. 


"We have to work day and night because this is not a war of our people, it 
is a war of enemies of our people who do not want us to create here the con- 
ditions for all to live better. Our dream is to live better. To struggle 
first eliminating those elements who are preventing us from solving our 
problems. 


"This is the main task. It is the priority. First, we have to eliminate 
these elements and, later, we shall work to produce, to have money and to go 
on solving the problems of health, education, construction, and so forth." 


Comrade Jose Eduardo dos Santos, who accepted the invitation of the sobas to 
visit Bie Province soon, urged them to work on the mobilization and organiza- 
tion of the people in their respective areas of action, cooperating in this 
manner with the offices of the party and government established there. 


Speaking specifically about the situation of the Benguela railroad, one of 
the main targets of the groups of bandits because of its strategic impor- 
tance, President Jose Eduardo dos Santos said that it is possible to defend 
it if "all of us make more efforts."' "We have to be determined, all of us, 
from Lobito to Luau. I feel that if we all are firm and determined we can 
solve the problem of our railroad. It can take some time, but we have to 
put the Benguela railroad into operation, we have to unite on this front, 
because if we solve this problem we shall minimize the difficulties of Bie, 
Moxico, Huambo and other provinces," he concluded. 
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FROLINAT SECRETARY SAYS GUNT LOST CAUSE 


London WEST AFRICA in English No 3463, 2 Jan 84 pp 16-18 


[Interview with Issa Abdallah Mohamed, secretary general of the Chadian 


National Liberation Front (Frolinat); date and place not given] 


[Text ] 


Q. There has been talk of a ‘“‘reconcilia- 
tion” meeting in Addis Ababa. Why has it 
been postponed? 

A. Hissen Habré never want to go to such 
a meeting, so he asked for a postponement 
while he “prepared his files”. Of course, 
this was just a false pretext. 


Q. Where did the pressure to hold such a 
_— come from? Who is organising 
it? 

A. The pressure came from France, some 
African countries which take the French 
line and to some extent from Libya. 


Q. Why should Libya and France want 
discussions? Is it the cost of maintaining 
their armies in Chad? Is domestic public 
opinion against their engagements? 


A. Naturally,.it is expensive for both of 
them. And domestic objections may apply 
in France where, like some other western 
countries, public opinion can be expressed. 
Q. Soon after the prospect of talks went 
public, the GUNT formed a ‘National 
Liberation Council”. Was this a tactical 
move? 

A. Some elements of the GUNT wanted to 
go to the talks with one voice. Those that 
supported the Council move were: Fro!i- 
nat-FAP; FAT; UND; CDR; First Army 
and FAO. But I don’t think the Council is 
very significant. It won't be around much 
longer. 

Q. What has happened to the other five 
signatories to the Lagos Accord of 1979? 
Why didn’t they sign? 


A. Habré’s FAN of course broke away. 
The Frolinat-Original of Abba Siddick, is 
also now with Hissen Habré; Frolinat- 
Authentic was led by Mohamed Haggara 
Senoussi, who is thought to be in prison in 
Sudan now; MPLT became part of FAO, 
which signed of course; and the Vulcans 
became part of the First Army, which also 
signed. 


The fighting 
factions 


Q. Which of these factions is actually 
engaged militarily in the north? 

A. The main fighting factions are the 
CDR, the Frolinat FAP and the First 
Army, with the FAO to a lesser extent. 
About 7,000 Government forces are en- 
gaged in all. 

Q. When the military deadlock became 
apparent, both the French and the Libyans 
were proposing the idea of a ‘“Third Man’”’, 
as it was thought that Habré and 
Goukhouni could never get together. Who 
are the candidates and what significance 
has this concept got? 

A. Many individuals think they can find a 
solution. Abdullai Lamana has been pro- 
posed by some, others think Mohamed 
Abba could be the one, or Asheikh Ibn 
Oumar. Still others propose themselves! 
But the Chadian problem, is not one of 
personalities. We are facing deep econo- 
mic and social contradictions which had led 
to fighting even before the formation of the 
factions, even before the formation of 
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Frolinat back in 1966. Faced with injus- 
tices, the people spontaneously took up 
arms. The fact is that unless, at the very 
least, the groundwork for social trans- 
formation is laid, replacing Habré or 
Ghoukhouni with one or another will not 
solve the problems. 

Q. The name of Frolinat was once synony- 
mous with a struggle for that sort of social 
transformation. Now it is just part of an 
exiled Government. What happened? 

A. Frolinat is the major part of the 
GUNT! We control all the factions except 
FAT and UND! What happened was that 
the neo-colonialists succeeded in planting 
their agents in Frolinat ranks. and some of 
these became Frolinat leaders, such as 
Hissen Habre, Dr Abba Siddick or Abdel- 
kader Kamougué. Nevertheless, even now, 
the Chadian population follows Frolinat 
and not the GUNT; so-called GUNT 
soldiers are in fact Frolinat soldiers, and so 
on. Disagreements arise not in commit- 
ment to Frolinat causes. but among the 
leadership. There have been problems with 
loyalty to General Djogo, for example. 
who is a FAT member. For example, when 
soldiers raise the Frolinat flag and pledge 
loyalty to the Frolinat programme, this 1s 
regarded as ‘‘Indiscipline” by the General 
Command. 

Q. Briefly, what is the Frolinat program- 
me? 

A. The first programme was drawn up in 
1958, but it was amended in °63 and ‘66. It 
was most recently approved in May 1981, 
during the re-unification of Frolinat. The 
programme is a national democratic one 
aimed at building a non-capitalist society. 
The ultimate goal is socialism. It stresses 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Chad, the breaking up of traditional sys- 
tems and the building of a new society 
based on equality, brothership and justice. 
Nationalisation and agrarian reform would 
take place, and we would lay the founda- 
tions for industrialisation. On foreign poli- 
cy, we would build good relations with all 
non-aligned countries and peace-loving na- 
tions (in 1966 we only saw two exceptions, 
South Africa and Israel). That, in a nut- 
shell, is our programme. 

Q. If the Libyans don’t want to attack the 
French, for whatever reason, how do you 
intend to take power and instigate this 
programme? 

A. (Pause, question repeated. . .) It is not 
really a question of the Libyans attacking 
the French; it is more a question of the 
Chadian people deciding to fight or not to 





fight. The Libyans are our friends, and 
they are helping us to fight against im- 
perialism. That is all. Right now, the 
Libyans don’t have any problems with the 
French, they have very good relations. It is 
rather, a problem between the French and 
the Chadians, in which the Libyans happen 
to be involved. 


Organising the 
Chadian people 


Q. I see, so the question is one of en- 
couraging Chadians to rise up against 
neo-colonialism, whether represented by 
the French or certain other Chadians? 
How do you intend to encourage this? 

A. That’s not a problem. Don’t forget that 
the Chadian people rose up against the 
French before we, Folinat, were organised. 
There was a popular uprising in 1963. Even 
before that, the Chadian people fought 
against the French; in the days of naked 
colonialism, half of Chadian soil was under 
military rule, meaning that for all the sixty 
years of French rule, the Chadian people 
were in armed revolt. The problem is not 
one of convincing the Chadian people, but 
of organising them. 

In any case, this myth of Habré’s ‘‘con- 
trol” should be dispelled. Right now, 
divisions of Frolinat (First Army, CDR 
and former Vulcan soldiers), are fighting 
FAN forces about 70km east of N’Djame- 
na. Hit and run operations are going on all 
the time. 

Q. Are not many people sick and tired of 
war, whatever the cause, however just? 

A. People are not tired of war as such, but 
tired of war chiefs. The people’s struggle is 
a just struggie, but it can sometimes be 
channelled to further personal aims, as has 
happened with Habré. Goukhouni, and 
others around the world. The people will 
have to struggle even if the warlords make 
an arrangement among themselves. 

Q. 1s Goukhouni going to remain as leader 
of the GUNT? 

A. The question should be, is the GUNT 
capable of holding together? I think the 
GUNT has always been, by definition, a 
lost cause. A coalition of elements from 
the far right, the centre and the far left is 
almost bound to break up. From a revolu- 


tionary point of view, the GUNT meant 
Capitulation to the ancien régime. Even if 
we had Goukhouni, a Frolinat man, at the 
head of the Government, the orientation 
of the regime was similar to that of 
Tombalbaye and Felix Molloum. 





Whether Goukhouni stays as GUNT 
President or not is beside the point; the 
important thing is whether we adopt a 
revolutionary stance. 

Q. There has been talk of the Frolinat 
Revolutionary Council meeting soon. 
What will you be discussing? 
A. It is possible that a meeting will take 
place, in Brazzaville. We are waiting for 
the green light from the Congolese Labour 
Party. The agenda will be focusing on the 
real issues of the Chadian problem, rather 
than personality or power sharing ques- 
tions. The political, economic and social 
transformation of Chadian society will be 
the top priority. 
Q. How can you transform society when 
Chad is split in two by foreign armies? 
A. You cannot stop the war unless you get 
to the root causes. The causes are not 
transitory, there are in the nature of 
Chadian society itself. 
Q. Is Frolinat going to disassociate itself 
from any reconciliation talks with Habré? 
A. At least 50 per cent of the participants 
of such. a conference, if it takes place, 
would have to be Frolinat members 
whether they are FAP, CDR, First Army, 
or FAO. Frolinat as such, however, will 
not participate. 

M.D. 


CSO: 3400/548 
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ETHIOPIA 


TRADE UNIONS OF GAMO GOFFA MEET 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 30 Dec 83 p 1 


[Excerpt] Members of the executive committee of trade unions of Gamo Goffa 
region Wednesday deliberated on activities they undertook since the 
reorganization of their unions. 


At an annual meeting they held at the Omo auditorium in Arba-Minch town, 
the members exchanged of views on reports presented by representatives of 
the regional All Ethiopia Trade Union (AETU), the regional road and build- 
ing industrial union, the AETU of Gamo province, the service industrial 
union and union central committees. 


The participants later resolved to intensify their struggle in order to 
strengthen their organization. They also elected new executive committee 
members to fill vacant posts. 


The participants further expressed readiness to pay the necessary sacrifice 
for the preparations of the tenth anniversary celebration of the Popular 
Revolution and the formation of the party of the working people. 


Comrade Endale Tessema, PMAC Standing Committee and COPWE Central Committee 
member and COPWE representative for Gamo Goffa region, called on workers of 
the region to maximize production and contribute towards the construction 
of a socialist economy. 





He also urged the workers to play a pivotal role in the formation of a 
Marxist-Leninist party, the building of a strong defence force and the 
implementation of the Proclamation on the National Military Service and the 
Territorial People's Militia. 


Earlier, Comrade Abdu Beshir, Chairman of the regional AETU, outlined the 
aims of the meeting. 


Similarly in Gondar region, the branch office of the All Ethiopia Trade 
Union (AETU) Wednesday reaffirmed its readiness to pay every sacrifice to 
promote productivity and creativity of workers, to strive for the formation 
of the party of the working people and to build the country's defence force. 
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During a two-day meeting held at the branch of the Yekatit 66 Political 
School, members of the regional AETU also pledged to eradicate illiteracy 
from urban centre of the region by the 10th anniversary celebration of the 
Revolution. 


Comrade Getnet Biru, Chairman of the regional AETU, called on the executive 
bodies of the union to mobilize workers to handle production equipments 
properly and increase productivity. 


CSO: 3400/545 
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ETHIOPIA 


BIRR STATE FARM PRODUCTION RECORDS 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 28 Dec 83 p l 


[Text] Debre Markos (ENA)--Encouraging results are being registered by the 
Birr State Farm to develop horticulture and livestock breeding apart from 
the grain farming activities it is formally engaged in. 


Preliminary preparations have already been made for fisheries development 
by building two fish ponds, while 100 beehives have been made ready to 
help in the launching of an apiary. 


Several residential quarters have been constructed for workers of the Birr 
State Farm which is divided into two areas, namely the upper and lower Birr 
and located in a river valley by the same name in Kola-Dega Damot province 
of Gojjam region. 





One health officer and other health professionals are rendering health 
services to the workers of the state farm. There is also one elementary 
school and, four kindergartens serving the community of the Birr State 
Farm. 


The state farm renders commendable social services to the inhabitants in 

the locality through their cooperatives by lending them tractors and in turn 
they reciprocate the assistance by helping during weeding and harvesting 
periods at the state farm. 


An irrigation project has been launched to develop a 500 hectare pepper 
development project by taking advantage of the several rivers situated 
close to the Birr State Farm. 


The farm itself was launched during the 1978-79 harvest season on 966 hec- 
tares of land. It has so far developed over 11,000 hectares of land which 
has been cultivated with various types of grain. 


The Birr State Farm presently employs about 460 permanent and 2,000 sea- 
sonal workers and has a fleet of 136 tractors. 


CSO: 3400/546 
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ETHIOPIA 


PRIZES AWARDED IN HARARGHE REGION FOR PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 3 Jan 84 p 1 


[Text] Harar (ENA)--Prizes and certificates were handed over Sunday to 
provinces, peasants’ associations and meritorious workers for their excel- 
lent contribution to promote the agricultural sector in Hararghe region. 


The ceremony was carried out in the environs of a producers’ co-operative 
within Chercher-Adal-Gara-Guracha province as part of a socialist emulation 
drive. A cup was presented to Chercher-Adal-Gara-Guracha province for 
occupying first place in the 1975 production year and for winning for the 
third time in the socialist emulation drive. Gursum, Wobera and Garamuleta 
provinces stood second, third and fourth respectively. 


The peasants’ festival was attended by Comrade Feleke Gedle-Giorgis, 
Minister of Information and National Guidance and COPWE Central Committee 
member, and Comrade Girma Neway, COPWE Central Committee member and Head 
of the Agitation and Propaganda Section of the Ideological Department of 
COPWE Central Committee, who are currently on a working visit to Hararghe 
region. 


The prizes and certificates were presented by Comrade Negussie Wolde- 
Michael, Chief Administrator of Hararghe region and COPWE Central Committee 
member, other COPWE Central Committee members, the regional COPWE committee 
members and provincial COPWE representatives. 


In his statement at the ceremony, Comrade Negussie lauded the organisations 
and individuals who won certificates and prizes for the contributions they 
rendered to change the life of the peasantry and to ensure a transition to 
modern methods of production. 


Guests attending the ceremony inspected activities of members of peasants' 
producers co-operatives. 


CSO: 3400/545 
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ETHIOPIA 


SOIL, WATER EXPERTS UPDATE SKILLS 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 30 Dec 83 pp 1, 3 


[Text] Hossana (ENA)--Experts on Soil and Water Resources Development from 
Shoa, Sidamo and Gamo Goffa regions are undergoing a two-week skill upgrad- 
ing course here since last Monday. 


Briefings on afforestation terrace building irrigational system and ways 
of preserving the country's natural resources are being given to the 
experts. 


The experts will gain further experience through field tours. 


While opening the course, Comrade Ananiya Admassu, Assistant Administrator 
of Kambata Hadya province, noted with satisfaction that forestry development 
programmes are registering encouraging results as a result of the priority 
given to the programmes by the Revolutionary Government and the active 
participation of the broad masses. He recalled that the country's forests 
were utterly neglected during the feudo-bourgeois regime. 


Speaking on his part, Comrade Yunus Berkelie, Expert of the Soil and Water 
Resource Conservation Department and coordinator of the course, said that 
the aim of the present training programme is to enable the experts gain 
knowledge on the prevention on damages caused by floods. He stated that 
training was given to 150 experts on soil and water resource conservation 
last year and that 200 experts will undergo training this year. 


The course was organized jointly by the Ministry of Agriculture, the Soil 
Water Resources Development and the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO). 


CSO: 3400/545 
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ETHIOPIA 


MEETING OF SERVICE INDUSTRIES IN WOLLO REGION 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 29 Dec 83 p 3 


[Text] Dessie (ENA)--Executive committee members of service industries in 
Wollo region recently held a day-long meeting here and expressed their 
determination to enhance their struggle for the progress of the Revolution. 


The executive committee members who represented workers of service indus- 
tries in 12 provinces in the region heard reports on control and trade 
union activities during their meeting which took place at the assembly hall 
of the regional office of the All Ethiopia Trade Union (AETU). 


Statements were made by Comrade Grma Worku, Deputy Chairman of the regional 
AETU, and Comrade Wolde-Senbet Mohammed, Chairman of the service industries 
branch union in the region. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, the representatives resolved to spread 
the teachings of Marxism-Leninism, increase production, eradicate illit- 
eracy, further strengthen the country's defence force and translate into 
deeds the AETU action programme. 


The meeting drafted a programme for the branch union which would be imple- 
mented in the coming six months and also elected new members to fill 
vacant posts in the executive and control committees. 


CSO: 3400/545 
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ETHIOPIA 


SHOA PEASANTS ASSOCIATION MEETING ENDS 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 27 Dec 83 p 6 


[Text] Nazareth (ENA)--The fifth General Congress of Shoa region Peasants 
Association wound up here Sunday with a commitment to instill the peasantry 
with the ideology of Marxism-Leninism. 


Taking part in the four-day meeting were Executive and Control Committee 
members of Peasants Associations of the eleven Provinces in the region. 


The meeting was closed by Comrade Debela Dinsa, COPWE Central Committee 
Member and COPWE Representative for Shoa region, who said that the 
peasants of the region have contributed positively to the strengthening 

of the victorious revolution and to the struggle for the freedom, equality 
and democratic rights of the people. 


Comrade Debela said that for the peasantry to increase its productivity and 
discharge their obligation in the economic construction effort, members 
have to be organized into producers cooperatives. He added that the 
peasantry had a notable role to play in the struggle to establish a 
Peoples' Democratic Republic of Ethiopia and to build a strong socialist 
economy and potent defence force. 


During the four-day meeting the participants heard reports on the activities 
of the Executive and Control Committees of the eleven Provinces during 1975 
E.C. after which discussions were held on the role of the peasantry in the 
process of the economic development campaign in the region. The partici- 
pants later charted out plans for the coming production year. 


At the end of the meeting the participants issued a joint declaration on 
various topics including the taking of measures on those individuals who 
have embezzled cooperatives funds. 


They agreed to discourage marriage at early ages, actively participate in 
the literacy campaign, expand sports and cultural activities in the ranks 
of the peasantry and to work for the success of the National Military 
Service scheme and the working Peoples Control Committee. 


Present on the occasion were Comrade Abebe Belayneh, the Chief Administra- 
tor of Shoa region and COPWE Central Committee member, Comrade Lt. Col. 
Haile Melesse, Military Commissar of the region, and representatives of 
mass organizations and government agencies. 
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ETHIOPIA 


WORETA-WOLDIA ROAD INAUGURATED 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 30 Dec 83 pp l, 5 


[Text] Bahr Dar (ENA)--The 295 km Woreta-Woldia road, constructed as a 
joint venture of Socialist Ethiopia and the People's Republic of China, 
was inaugurated and opened to traffic yesterday. 


The road which links Gondar and Wollo regions, was opened by Comrade Li 
Ching, Minister of Communications of the People's Republic of China, and 
Comrade Kassa Gebre, Minister of Construction and COPWE Central Committee 
member. 


Speaking at the inaugural ceremony held at the outskirts of Debre Tabor 
town, Gondar region, Comrade Engineer Asrat Mindasil, Acting General 
Manager of the Ethiopian Transport Construction Authority, said that the 
newly constructed road occupies a unique place in the road development 
programme of the country. Its construction work was carried out by 274 
Chinese and 6,000 Ethiopian workers, Comrade Engineer Asrat said. 


The Woreta-Woldia road which has a width of eight metres in inter-urban 
areas and of 10 metres within towns as well as a widtn of 7 to 7.5 metres 
in continuous terrain has major and minor bridges built on rivers and 
water channels. 


Two bridges, one 198 metres long and the other 134 metres long have been 
built on "Tikur" and Gimbera rivers respectively, said Comrade Engineer 
Asrat who also noted that 69 other minor bridges have been constructed 
over small water channels. 


The road construction work began in April 1969 Ethiopian calendar year. 
The first 145 kilometre road was presented to the Ethiopian Transport 
Construction Authority in 1974 and the remaining stretch of 150 kilometres 
in 1975. 


Reviewing the priority given to road construction since the Revolution, 
Comrade Engineer Asrat said that the road network in the country which was 
6,638 km. in 1966 Ethiopian calendar year has today reached 16,000 km. He 
stressed the significance of the endeavour as a basis for the construction 
of socialism. 
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A brief statement was also delivered by the Chief Engineer of the Road 
Project on the Chinese side. 


Chinese and Ethiopian workers who made significant contributions to the 
completion of the project were awarded souvenirs by Comrade Kassa and 
Comrade Li Ching respectively. 


Similarly, Comrade Wogayehu Sahlu, Chief Administrator of Gondar region, 
and Comrade Getachew Abebe, First Deputy Administrator of Wollo region, 
presented souvenirs to the Chinese road construction workers on behalf of 
the people of the two regions in appreciation of the services rendered. 


Present at the inaugural ceremony were representatives of the inhabitants 


of Wollo and Gondar regions, officials of Debre Tabor province and mass 
organizations and other invited guests. 


CSO: 3400/545 
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ETHIOPIA 


STUDENTS UNDERTAKE VOLUNTEER WORK 
Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 30 Dec 83 pl 


[Text] Students of the Wondirad School at the elementary, junior and 
secondary levels, have undertaken practical work in factories and forestry 
development centres to supplement their academic education. 


Their participation in voluntary work campaigns at the Ethiopian Metal 
Tools Factory and at an afforestation site yesterday was inspected by 
Comrade Billilign Mandefro, Minister of Education and COPWE Central 
Committee member. 


Addressing the students, Comrade Billilign said that the youth of country 
have to deploy their creative potential for the development of light and 
heavy industries. He stressed the role of all citizens in ensuring that 
theoretical education is properly integrated with practical skills and as 
that the youth develop a positive and constructive outlook towards manual 
labour. 


Earlier, statements were delivered by Comrade Tefera Gemeda, headmaster 
of the Wondirad School, and Comrade Fikru Dagne, representative of the 
Metal Tools Factory, on the voluntary work participation of the students. 


Present at the ceremony was Comrade Abdul-Menan Ahmed, Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of Education. (ENA) 


CSO: 3400/545 
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ETHIOPIA 


BRIEFS 


IDA LOAN--Ethiopia has secured a 35 million dollar aid from the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA) to help it increase the volume of 
its washed coffee export and expand the second washed coffee project. By 
the time second washed coffee project gets fully underway, the volume of 
Ethiopia's washed coffee will increase by 25-30 thousand tons capable of 
earning the country over five million birr in foreign exchange annually, 
according to the Ministry of Coffee and Tea Development. The second washed 
coffee project provides for the establishment of 60 coffee picking stations 
in Sidamo and Kaffa regions and for the construction of 150 kms of feeder 
roads to connect the stations with the major road networks. The expanded 
preject also provides for the establishment of a training and research 
centre in Kaffa region and for the building of a coffee processing plant 
and warehouses in Addis Ababa, the Ministry reported. Fifty-seven coffee 
picking stations were established while 78 coffee farmers co-operatives 
were formed in Sidamo and Kaffa regions during the first phase of the 
project. The second project will provide employment opportunities for 

800 permanent and 2,700 seasonal workers, according to the Ministry. (ENA) 
[Text] [Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 27 Dec 83 p 1] 


SEMINAR FOR POLITICAL CADRES--Harar (ENA)--A two-week seminar organized by 
the regional COPWE and the regional office of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for 60 political cadres engaged in peasant orgarizing activities in the 
region opened here yesterday. The seminar, beirs held at the regional 
office of the Ministry of Agriculture, will hammer out strategy to syn- 
chronize the role of the cadres with the objectives of the Revolution and 
the guidance of COPWE in the endeavour to build socialism in rural Ethiopia. 
Opening the seminar, Comrade Hailu Wolde-Semeat, regional representative of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, expressed hope that the cadres will integrate 
their field experiences with the regular directives and proclamations to 
enhance their service to the peasantry. He urged them to take maximum 
advantage of the seminar to draw lessons useful for the discharge of their 
duties in light of the objective situation and the goals of the Revolution. 
[Text] [Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 27 Dec 83 pp l, 6] 


BOLE AIRPORT PARTIALLY RESUMES OPERATION--The Bole International Airport, 
which had been closed for repair and resurfacing work has partially resumed 
operation, according to Air Transport Services Authority. Comrade Tsegaye 
Meshesha, Manager of projects within the Air Transport Service Authority, 
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said yesterday that the resurfacing work on 500 metres of the 700-metre 
runway has been completed and is capable of handling modern jetcraft and 
that the remaining 200 metres will be completed this week when the airport 
will resume normal service. The air field is 700 metres long, 60 metres 
wide and 15 centimetres deep. The repair and resurfacing work will cost 
more than 3,000,000 birr and by the time the work is completed 42,000 square 
metres of the air field will have been asphalted with concrete, Comrade 
Tsegaye pointed out. The Project Manager noted the notable co-operation 
made by the Ethiopian Transport Construction Authority, the defence con- 
struction unit, and the Addis Ababa City Council in the repair and resur- 
facing work. (ENA) [Text] [Addis Ababa THE ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 

27 Dec 83 p 6] 


ERITREA CEMENT FACTORY INCREASES PRODUCTION--Asmara (ENA)--The Eritrea 
Cement Factory in Massawa produced 189,970 quintals of cement during the 
last five months compared to 120,420 quintals during the corresponding 
period the previous year. The factory acting manager, Comrade Berhane 
Alem, said that 250,000 quintals of the 550,000 quintals to be produced 
during 1983-84 are slated for export to East Asia and Djibouti. The fac- 
tory now meets all cement requirements in northern Ethiopia and Assab 
provincial administration, according to the acting manager. Comrade 
Berhane reported that the cement cooker which had been out of service for 
a month due to overuse has now been repaired by factory workers who, he 
said, put in creative work which would otherwise have cost the firm 
165,000 birr. The factory's other temporary problem, power shortage, has 
likewise been overcome. The factory has its own shop which caters essen- 
tial goods to workers who now number to 145. [Text] [Addis Ababa THE 
ETHIOPIAN HERALD in English 28 Dec 83 p 1] 
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KENYA 


BRIEFS 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SFRY--Kenya and Yugoslavia have signed an agreement 
enabling Kenyan businessmen to export to and buy goods from Yugoslavia di- 
rect while still in Kenya. The business transactions will be through the 
National Bank of Kenya by both parties from the Kenya end and through the 
Yugoslavian leading bank Ljudljanska Bank from the other end. The agreement 
was signed by the chairman of the National Bank of Kenya Mr Charles Angwenyi, 
on behalf of the Kenya businessmen, and Mr Janex Bedina, who is the vice- 
president of the Yugoslav Bank and head of the trade delegation visiting 
Kenya from Yugoslavia, on behalf of his country's businessmen. Under the 
agreement the Yugoslavian businessmen will also be able to buy their Kenya 
goods direct following the same system. The authority from the Central 
Bank, Mr Angwenyi said, had already been obtained and the value of the trade 
agreement is expected to be above 70 million (seventy million) shillings a 
year. The signing ceremony was witnessed by the Yugoslav minister of state, 
Mr Zivorad Kovacevic; Yugoslav Ambassador Zoran Zagar; and the chairman of 
the Kenya National Trading Corporation, professor, (Sam Mungeri). [Text] 
[LD240933 Nairobi Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 20 Jan 84] 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


COOPERATION WITH BENIN DISCUSSED 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 23 Dec 83 p 12 


[Text/ According to the Mozambican News Agency (AIM), Mozambican president 
Samora Machel and Beninese president Mathieu Kerekou exchanged comments on 
South Africa, Chad, East Sahara, the Middle East and East Timor on Tuesday 
in Cotonou. 


During the 24 hour visit of the Mozambican president to the Republic of 
Benin the 2 heads of state discussed several topics of African political 
affairs as well as cooperation between the 2 nations, according to AIM, which 
cites a document made public. 


Samora Machel and Mathieu Kerekou "gave instructions to their ministers to 
reinforce relations" to improve bilateral cooperation. 


AIM also said that Goukoni Weddeye, president of the Transitional National 
Union Government of Chad (GUNT) was present at the banquet held in honor of the 
Mozambican president. AIM added that the 3 leaders exchanged views. 


During the official speeches, Samora Machel declared that Goukouni Weddeye 

"was in favor of a peaceful solution to the Chad conflict and the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Chad, for dialogue and for peace," positions which are the 
same as those of Mozambique. 


During his speech, President Samora Machel extended an invitation to his 


Beninese counterpart to visit Mozambique. AIM said the invitation was 
gratefully accepted by President Kerkou. 


12402 
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NAMIBIA 


COMMENTS, REPORT ON POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

HNP Secretary's Statement 
Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 6 Dec 83 p 6 
| Editorial: "Brotherhood" | 


[Text | The remarks made by the secretary of the HNP | Reformed National Party | 
in South West Africa, as expressed in the latest issue of the organ of the 
HNP, DIE AFRIKANER, deserve a few comments. 


Lawyer Sarel Becker was taking to task the joint caucus meeting which took 
place recently between RP | Republican pasty | and South West-NP | National 
Party | members of the Legislative Assembly. 


Lawyer Becker called it "fraternization," and pointed out that there are no 
differences of principle between these two parties. 


There are indeed quite a number of differences of principle; there is no 
reason even to argue about that. 


Therefore, as long as the differences are maintained there can be no question 
at all of "fraternization" -- just as little as the RP for example could 
"fraternize" with the HNP. 


But this is not what this is all about. 


There is a big difference between fraternization and brotherhood. And a more 
careful consideration of these two terms could perhaps place the matter in 
the right perspective. 


The RP and the South West-NP do not hate each other, just as the HNP and its 
members are not hated. Lawyer Becker himself knows that the whites in our 
country interact with each other in a human and brotherly fashion, right 
across the political differences. The backbiters are by far in the minority 
and their numbers have shrunken remarkably. 


Hence, if the RP and South West-NP members of the Legislative Assembly at 
least manage to talk openly to each other, then this is not strange. It is 
completely normal, and in addition it is a sign of magnanimity. 
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Perhaps the RP and the South West-NP have set an example with this of the 
style in which opponents should talk to each other. It may even be an example 
for the HNP and its close family member, the Conservative Party! 


Criticism of Nujoma's Statements 
Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 9 Dec 83 p 5 
| Article: "Two Leaders Slap Sam Nujoma Hard" | 


| Text | Yesterday, two local political leaders bluntly rebuked Sam Nujoma of 
SWAPO. One of them described him as a "madman," while the other said that 
he is "panic-stricken" and a "coward." 


On Wednesday in Harare, Nujoma accused the participants in the Multi-party 
Conference of being the biggest "traitors" and said that he had information 
to the effect that they were financially supported by the Pretoria government. 


The leader of SWAPO-D, Mr Andreas Shipanga, said that Nujoma thinks he is 
the only party. "If we don't have any support, then why all the panic?" 


About Nujoma's statement that he is a "flunky," Mr Shipanga said: "Sam 
doesn't know very many words. He learns his slogans from tape recordings. 
He is just stupid. What else can a person expect from a madman like him?" 


Mr Shipanga said that Nujoma can only curse and rave, but it will not do him 
any good. He is panic-stricken about the Multi-party Conference. We will 
go on and the train will leave him and his party behind. 


"If SWAPO are such patriots, why then are they such cowards that they did 
not come to the Multi-party Conference to help prevent a UDI | Unilateral De- 
claration of Independence | or the creation of Bantustans? I would prefer to 
talk to Hans Diergaardt of Rehoboth and Eben van Zijl of the NP, than with 
Russia's Andropov or India's Mrs Gandhi." 


The SWANU leader, Mr Moses Katjiuongua, said that Mr Nujoma cannot even do 
anything and is completely panic-stricken about the Multi-party Conference. 


"Nujoma must stop barking like a toothless cur and show us what successes 
he has already achieved. The Multi-party Conference is not against SWAPO. 
The door is open for him to come and participate. Nujoma's statements are 
so much nonsense that they deserve no further comment. 
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NDP Secretary on Ovambos 





Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 6 Dec 83 p 6 


| Letter from P. Helmuth, secretary of the NDP in Windhoek: "Laws Repress 
Ovambos" | 


[ Text | The National Democratic Party | NDP | of Namibia objects most strenuos- 
ly against the repressive laws and practices which affect the Ovambos. 


It seems as if it has become customary to treat Ovambos as if they were not 
also citizens of the country. 


One cannot escape the impression that regulations from both the central go- 
vernment and the third level authorities are aimed against the Ovambos. It 
seems as if the idea is still to force the Ovambos back into a homeland. 


Thus, there is the recommendation, for example, of the past municipal con- 
gress in Windhoek, that the influx of Ovambos into the villages be controlled. 


One wonders why someone like Mr Haibonde had to be arrested recently and 
was forced by an officer of the court to pay 80 rand without having been 
given a receipt. 


It is time for the central government to tell us whether the Ovambos will be 
accepted as citizens of SWA/Namibia or not. 


It is said too easily that the influx of Ovambos into villages and cities 
increases the unemployment figure -- as if the Ovambos had been employed 
somewhere else! 


The truth is that they cannot make a living in Ovamboland, because of the 
drought and the war, and that they are trying to find a means of livelihood 
elsewhere. 


If the central government could provide work for these people in the northern 
part of the country, then the view that they increase the unemployment fi- 
gures elsewhere could perhaps be understood. That argument is not used in 
the case of other people who seek refuge in the villages because of the 
drought. How many white, colored and other black farmers were there who had 
to go find a means of livelihood in the villages? Why then are only the 
Ovambos being set aside as those unemployed who are causing the unemployment 
figure to rise? 


Another point that hurts us is the fact that people from South Africa (white, 
colored and black) are coming into the country and come and live here and 
work here. Do they have more rights here than the Ovambos, who have helped 
build up this country with their labor for so many years? 


It can simply not be true, that the white farmers, for example, who have so 
often made use of Ovambo labor, will simply not want to see another Ovambo, 
can it! 








The Council of Ministers has done away with repressive laws. But it looks 
as if attempts are being made to bring some of those laws back. This will 
not work. 


New Kavango Party 
Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 26 Nov 83 p 5 
[Articie: "A New Party for Kavango" | 


| Text | Rundu -- A new political party, which will be affiliated with the 
DTA | Democratic Turnhalle Alliance |, will soon be established in Kavango. 


This decision was made last week, at a meeting attended by three tribal chiefs 
four members of the Executive Committee of Kavango, and representatives of 

all five tribes. A Committee consisting of members of the Executive Committee 
and a member from each tribe will draw up a draft constitution and present 

it at a later meeting. 


This meeting, which has been called for 9 December, will adopt a constitution 
and the leadership of the new party will also be appointed. 


A spokesman for the steering committee described the advent of a new party 
as a long cherished ideal which is now being given form. He said that DTA 
supporters in Kavango consider it a necessity to set up a political instru- 
ment with its own identity, and with headquarters in Kavango itself. 


In the past, communication problems between Windhoek and the far away Kavango 
region have often caused problems. Especially because of the changed local 
circumstances in the region, it has become necessary to bring the political 
leaders and the people of Kavango in closer contact with each other locally. 


"However, it is very important that the party be affiliated with the DTA," 
he said. "Only the DTA is currently a political movement which represents 
all the population groups in the country." 


"It must be well understood that the people of Kavango do not want to isolate 
themselves. This is why we want to go together with the DTA." 


"Our own party, with the full leadership in Kavango itself, will be able to 
make decisions more quickly concerning local matters which affect only the 
Kavangos," he said. 


"Certain political parties which do not belong anywhere else, are also coming 
this way now and they are moderating themselves in order to talk in the name 
of the Kavangos. This is an insult to our people and they want to fight these 
kinds of things with their own party." 
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DECLINE IN CONSTRUCTION DUE TO RECESSION 
Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 7 Dec 83 p 6 
[Article: "Engineering Industry Hit Hard by Recession" | 


[ Text | According to economic statistics, 1983 was a much more difficult year 
for Namibia than 1933, and for the private construction industry 1983 was the 
most difficult year ever, said Mr Dawid Vermeulen, member of the board of 

the Institute for Economic Affairs. 


Construction work in SWA/Namibia went down from 116 million rand in 1981 to 
10 million rand this year. 


Approximately 24 million rand worth of heavy construction equipment in the 
private sector remained without work this year -- equipment with an income 
potential of between 30 and 40 million rand per year. 


The equipment that was used, was for projects whose tender price was 20 to 
40 percent lower than in previous years. This could, in the long term, have 
monetary consequences for many companies, the implications of which will be- 
come clear only with time. 





The number of civil engineers in the private sector dropped from 49 in 1981 
to 22 this year. 


Technical support personnel in the management hierarchy decreased from 99 
in 1981 to 20 today. 


During the same period, semi-skilled workers decreased from 2,242 to 687. 


A total of 4,000 unskilled workers were dismissed and as a result, 25,000 
dependents were left without an income. 


On the positive side, this year there was the beginning of the Multi-party 
Conference, which demonstrates greater harmony among the population groups, 
said Mr Vermeulen. 


Furthermore, the need for an overall development strategy for SWA/Namibia 
has become more and more clear. 
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In the third place, there was the positive decision which was made about the 
administrator general's socio-economic deliberations, which will take place 
early next year. 


This has created great expectations and it could herald a new era of hope in 
SWA/Namibia. 
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TSUMEB WORKERS LAY-OFF DISCUSSED 
Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 9 Dec 83 p 2 
[Article: ‘Matchless Closes Down: Hundreds Are Without Work" | 


[Text | The low prices of metal on the world market resulted in the closing 
yesterday morning of the Matchless mine outside Windhoek, and in the fact 
that 920 workers of the Tsumeb group -- sumeb, Kombat, Matchless and 
Otjihase -- lost their jobs yesterday morning. Consequently, the country's 
economy has lost 5 million rand annually in terms of their wages and salaries. 


The director of the group, Mr Bob Meiring, said yesterday morning that it was 
a ‘very difficult" decision to pay off all those people, but that it "had 
been in the cards for a long time," because over the last 3 years the share- 
holders had to pump in 20 million rand and@other 20 million rand were ob- 
tained through foreign loans in order to keep the group going. 


The dramatic step had to be taken because between 1978 and now the price of 
copper has dropped from 2,210 rand to 1,790 rand per ton, and the price of 
zinc from 1,070 rand to 470 rand. 


Mr Meiring believes that it is very significant that, in spite of the low 
world prices of metals, the group still employs 5,600 individuals and thus 
remains one of the largest employers in the area. 


Of the 920 workers who were laid off, 160 are skilled workers and 760 are 
semi-skilled and unskilled. 


The laid off mineworkers can continue to live in their houses for 2 months, 
as long as they are looking for another means of livelihood. 


In addition to their wages, the hourly workers were also paid 14 shifts. 
The monthly wage earners were given an additional month's pay. 


Bonuses will be paid to people who find a means of livelihood elsewhere to 
allow them to go there. 


The Ovambo and Kavango workers will be paid a relocation bonus of 150 rand 
as soon aS they reach their homes. The aim is to purchase seed and to plant 
food. 








The houses in Tsumeb and Windhoek which will become vacant as a result of 
the laying off of people at Tsumeb, Otjihase and Matchless, will eventually 
be rented to the public. 


The Matchless mine, the construction of which cost 5 million rand in 1968, 
will be closed at a loss. 


The 920 laid off individuals will be covered for another month by the group's 
insurance plan. 


The result of the laying off of these 920 individuals is that production 


will be reduced, but exploration, mine development and training will continue, 
although at a somewhat lower level. 
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NAMIBIA 


PROBLEMS OF FISHING INDUSTRY DISCUSSED 
Fish Sources Need Protection 


Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 17 Dec 83 p 3 


— 


[Article: "No Control Over Fish to SWA/Namibia” | 


| Text | Walvis Bay -- Firm action is necessary to protect the pelagic fish 
sources along the coast of SWA/Namibia, is the opinion of Mr Christo de Jager, 
Provincial Council member for Walvis Bay and mayor of the coastal village. 


Mr de Bor said that authority over the 200 nautical mile economic zone along 
the coast should rather te given to SWA/Namibia itself. The administration 
of this zone is currently in the hands of the ICSEAF, the International Com- 
mission for Southeast Atlantic Deep Sea Fishing. 


If the management were to be taken over by the office of the administrator 
general, the South African fleet could be called upon to help claim the zone. 


The prime minister of South Africa, Mr P.W. Botha, has been confronted pre- 
viously with such requests, but has declared that he does not want a war on 
the open sea. 


During a visit last week to Walvis Bay and a patrol together with SWA/Namitia's 
own patrol boat, the Oryx, more than 100 cases of foreign fishing boats were 
seen along the coast. More than half of them were Russian fishing boats, in 
the process of catching mackerel and cod. Aside from the unwelcome fishermen, 
they are also using unacceptable fishing methods, such as nets with mesh 

that is too small. 


Other foreign fishing boats in the declared territorial waters were of Cuban, 
Spanish, East German, Rumanian and Bulgarian origin. 


While the fishing industry, one of the largest money makers for SWA/Namibia, 
2s languishing more and more, the foreign fishing boats close to the country's 
coast line are stealing virtually the whole silver harvest from the sea. 
Fishermen in the country can barely make a living and are further limited by 
a 3 month fishing season for pelagic fishm whereas the foreigners are fishing 
throughout the year. 
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The ICSEAF conference, which consists of voluntary member states and which 

is currently meeting in Spain, is being visited by a strong delegation from 
SWA/Namibia, armed with a whole series of proofs of violations along the West 
Coast. An attempt will be made to find an acceptable solution to the fishing 
problem. However, the ICSEAF does not have the authority to force decisions, 
while decisions must in any case be voted upon. 


Hence, a solution can -- or cannot -- be found for the fishing problem of 
SWA/Namibia. 


Fishermen Inclined To Leave 
Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 8 Dec 83 pp 1,2 
Article: "Fishermen Want To Run" | 


| Text | About 650 white-fish fishermen could possibly exchange Walvis Bay as 
home port for the "safer" fishing waters of Chile. This way they could fire 
a crack shott against the already staggering fishing industry of SWA/Namibia. 


While foreign fishermen still calmly load and process the rich harvest along 
the SWA/Namibian coast, an urgent telex message landed yesterday on the desks 
of everyone who is involved in the fishing industry, among others the admin- 
istrator general, Dr Willie van Niekerk, and the prime minister of South 
Africa, Mr P.W. Botha. 


During an interview with Mr Arthur Mays, president of the Walvis Bay white- 
fish boats organization, it came to light that if requests to Mr Botha, to 
the administrator general of SWA/Namibia and to other interested parties %& , 
not bear any fruit, the fishermen are planning to leave the country or ~f 
to go look for fish in South African waters, "so that we may he arrested and 
be given an opportunity to present our case in a South African court." 


Mr Mays said in the telex message that the government, either of South Africa 
or of SWA/Namibia, should give direct monetary help to the fishermen, so 

that they will be able to continue fishing, or else a lobster quota of 250 
tons of bulk tail should be allotted to the white-fish fishermen. The lobster 
can be processed in Luderitz. 


Mr Mays noted in his request that the catch of sole has now dropped to nearly 
zero, while the catch of cod has reached a low point because of over-exploi- 
tation by foreign boats, the majority of which are Russian and Rumanian boats. 


In addition, the catch of snook has declined to the lowest level in history, 
which can also be attributed to the activities of the foreign fishermen. 


While only two fish processing plants remain in operation at Walvis Bay, and 
this at a loss, a strong delegation from SWA/Namibia's relevant department 
has left for Spain to present their case before the ICSEAF, the international 
Commission for Southeast Atlantic Deep Sea Fishing. 
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NAMIBIA 


BRIEFS 


NATIONAL ATLAS -- The National Atlas of South West Africa, a comprehensive 
source of information and the first for a country in Southern Africa, was 
introduced yesterday in Windhoek by the administrator general, Dr Willie van 
Niekerk, to department heads and the media. The atlas, which contains 92 
maps and several diagrams which picture the country in all its facets, is 
now available at the Department of Civil Affairs and Manpower. Altogether, 
this source includes seven parts, natural environment, orientation, settle- 
ment culture, population, economy, infrastructure and urban structure, which 
provide much information. The atlas does not include any detailed road maps. 
Dr Van Niekerk noted in his address that the atlas makes an important contri- 
bution to the country's development and to investment and planning. It is 

a foundation for the future, he said. The idea of compiling the atlas ori- 
ginated in the planning department of the then South West African Administra- 
tion in the late seventies, as a result of the exceptional international 
interest in the country and the lack of published information, wrote Dr Van 
Niekerk in the foreword. [Excerpt] [Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 

7 Dec 83 p12] 8463 


CONTACTS WITH ZIMBABWE -- Early next year representatives of organized agri- 
culture in SWA/Namibia, having been invited to do so, will visit Zimbabwe in 
order to exchange information on the agricultural front, Mr Johnny Kirsten, 
new president of the SWA Agricultural Union | SWALU ], announced yesterday 
evening during his first appearance before reporters. At Swalu's yearly 
gathering of the media, Mr Kirsten said that the visit would, among other 
things, include taking a look from the point of view of a new country at what 
is going on in the agricultural area in a developing country. The represen- 
tation will also take a look at Zimbabwe's cooperative system, if there is 
one, as well as at their marketing system. What is interesting is that 
Zimbabwe has three agricultural unions -- one for influential farmers, one 
for subsistence farmers and one for farmers in the traditional areas. In 
SWA/Namibia, all the farmers are represented by a single body. Mr Kirsten 
also said that one of the goals is also to make contact with another develop- 
ing country in Southern Africa. Thus, Zimbabwe will not be the last one. 
[Text | [Windhoek DIE REPUBLIKEIN in Afrikaans 6 Dec 83 p 2] 8463 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 


SCIENTIFIC-TECHNICAL COOPERATION AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
Lisbon DIARIO DE NOTICIAS in Portuguese 16 Dec 83 p 3 


[Text/ Mota Pinto, Portuguese Vice-Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defense yesterday said that the fact that Portugal had 
decided to become part of the Atlantic Alliance does not affect 
its intentions of "contributing to the real position of non- 
alignment of Sao Tome/Principe," stressing that the will of 
cooperation between the 2 countries overcomes this question. 


Mota Pinto spoke after signing an agreement to be added to the current Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation agreement between the 2 countries at the 
Defense Ministry. 


In addition to the scientific-technical support in defense, the agreement 
brings up the possibility of either the countries maintaining a military mis- 
sion at their respective embassies at the request of the other, According 

to the document which was signed by Sao Tomian Defense Minister Oscar Sousa, 
Portugal is going to grant support in equipment for a drivers school (2 
vehicles), sanitation material, barracks for construction workers as well as 
equipment for a military unit, and will cooperate in the restructuring of the 
port command posts and the network of lights in Sao Tome and Principe. 


Oscar Sousa ended an official visit to Portugal yesterday during which he 
visited several military units and establishments. During the signing of 
the agreement, he praised the closeness established by the 2 countries, 
remembering the "alienation" which was prolonged over "a much too long" 
period of time. 


The Sao Tomian minister stressed the "very profound historic links" which 
exist between the 2 countries of the "spirit of openness and honesty" shown 
by the Portuguese, emphasizing that Portugal is in a position to contribute 
greatly to Sao Tomian development. Oscar Sousa, also a member of the Politi- 
cal Bureau of the Liberation Movement of Sao Tome and Principe, visited the 
Vice-Prime Minister to visit his country in 1984. 


We recall that at the end of next month Foreign Trade Minister Jaime Gama 

will officially visit Sao Tome and Principe and during the first quarter of 
1984 the President of the Republic will visit that Portuguese-speaking African 
nation for the first time. 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 


URGENCY OF PORTUGUESE MILITARY, ECONOMIC AID DISCUSSED 
Lisbon O DIABO in Portuguese 27 Dec 83 p 21 


[Article by Oscar da Cunha: “The MPLA‘'s Angolans Are in Sao Tome and Principe 
Just as Fidel Castro's Cubans Are in Angola] 


[Text] “Unless the West helps Sao Tome and Principe, we 
are lost," Manuel Pinto da Costa, head of state of that 
young Atlantic republic, reportedly said recently. 
Months earlier--in March 1983, to be exact, Joaquim 
Rafael Branco, the Sao Tomian minister of education and 
information, said his country's economic situation “was 
serious and worrisome." It appears there are no doubts 
on the matter, either here or there. 


We should have more detailed information on this matter in late January when 
Minister Jaime Gama visits that archipelago and in the spring when 

President Pinto da Costa is visited by Ramalho Eanes, his Portuguese 
counterpart. Meanwhile, there have been contacts at the ministerial level 
between the two countries on increasing Portuguese cooperation. Carlos Tiny 
and Oscar de Sousa, respectively the Sao Tomian ministers of health and 
defense, were in Lisbon weeks ago and the latter talked with Professor Mota 
Pinto about expanding military cooperation. 


It is remarkable that a small country like the Republic of Sao Tome and 
Principe, confronted with a “serious, worrisome" economic crisis “would be 
interested in military cooperation" instead of declaring war on 
underdevelopment and soliciting investments and technicians. The truth, 
however, is that in Portugual's present state, Portuguese-Sao Tomian 
cooperation is hindered by Portuguese financial constraints; this is what the 
above-mentioned minister Joaquim Branco already said and it is a fact. It 
would be interesting to know the status of the problem of the bank deposits 
left in Sao Tome by the Portuguese; exactly 1 year ago, the matter was 
discussed by Luis Fontoura, then state secretary for cooperation and 
development, and the Sao Tomian government said it was aware of the problen. 


Some officials of Sao Tome--among them, Rafael Branco--seek to justify the 
seriousness of the crisis by the fact that they were confronted with a country 
"where everything needed to be done.” Anyone familiar with the situation in 
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the archipelago rejects this rationalization; at the time of independence 
(1975), the impartial, well-informed ESTADO DE SAO PAULO wrote a very positive 
evaluation of the situation of the new African republic. 


"It will be able to survive economically,”" guaranteed the newspaper, “according 
to the foreign trade figures in 1968, imports amounted to 182,527 million 
escudos and exports at 248,939 million escudos, which gives it a surplus of 
66,421 million. With schooling extended to all, Sao Tome and Principe will be 
able to achieve stability, if foreign forces do not destabilize it." 


The current “serious, worrisome" crisis is due partly to the drop in cocoa 
prices but is due much more to the administrative incompetence of the men of 
the single governmental party, the MLSTP [Movement for the Liberation of Sao 
Tome and Principe] which has been in the hands of a tiny group located in Gabon 
since 1974, It is due primarily to the corruption, despotism and the political 
persecutions of the MLSTP government on the archipelago, a rather burlesque 
imitation of the MPLA but one that has shed little blood. 


Such accusations, already printed here at various times, in no way come from 
groups hostile to the so-called “negritude” or to the nations of the area of 
"negritude" labeled as socialist or "people's republics.” The principal 
opponent of the government of President Pinto da Costa is its former prime 
minister, Miguel Trovoada, now exiled in Paris after being imprisoned 21 months 
without being charged. Everyone knows how frequent governmental shake ups are 
in Sao Tome and each time more is known about the clandestine opposition 
movement, the FRNSTP [National Resistance Front of Sao Tome and Principe] which 
considers the government of Pinto da Costa “nothing more than a mere pawn in 
Moscow's game, faithfully submitting to Soviet imperialism, and a serious 
threat te peace and security in the Gulf of Guinea." 


In need of Western aid, the leaders of Sao Tome are trying to deny these 
charges but without much success. Fonseca Veloso, the Sao Tomian ambassador in 
Lisbon, guarantees there are no Soviet missiles on the archipelago. In turn, 
when the Portuguese defense minister was moved at the prospect of Portugual 
“contributing to a true position of nonalignment by Sao Tome and Principe” 
(Professor Mota Pinto said that days ago when he signed a supplemental protocol 
to the agreement in effect between the two countries), Carlos Tiny, the Sao 
Tomian minister of health, said that his country's leaders were not communists 
but ... they formed a front “bringing together all those who struggle for 
anti-imperialist and anti-neocolonialist positions." This formula, above all, 
means anti-Western alignment. Much less sophisticated than his colleague Tiny, 
Oscar Sousa, the minister of defense, told DIARIO POPULAR that the Angolan 
troops stationed in Sao Tome and Principe would remain there “for an 
unspecified length of time for security reasons." The Sao Tomian rulers 
believe that since the troops occupying its archipelago are Angolan rather than 
Soviet this proves that Sao Tome keeps its distance from the USSR, which is not 
funny. 


The fact is that the Angolans of the MPLA are in Sao Tome under the same 
circumstances and for the same reasons that the Cubans of Fidel Castro are in 
Angola, also for an unspecified amount of time: to impose upon the people 
despotic governments which indisputably disregard human rights. Therefore, 
President Pinto da Costa's appeals for aid from the West, to deal with the 
crisis which he himself created, do not move us very much. 
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SENEGAL 


STRONGER MEASURES URGED AGAINST BUSINESSMEN ENGAGED IN FRAUD 
Dakar LE SOLEIL in French 23 Dec 83 ppl, 4 
[Article by Cherif Elvalide Seye] 


[Text] Senegalese consumers certainly are not spoiled. Some merchants have 
the nerve to add to the hardships imposed by the world economic crisis and 
the drought by cheerfully committing fraud in every imaginable way. 


What should be at best an exception is seen to be the rule. The three large- 
scale operations carried out under the economic control program demonstrate 
this amply. Whether rice or oil was concerned, whether tomatoes or bread, in 
every case it was the majority of merchants who were found to be at fault. 
Excuse us for saying so, but the only possible conclusion is that we are 
dealing with a veritable cancer, which means that there must be an operation 
or we will see the whole society run the risk of becoming rotten. The problem 
of consumption has become a national one. It requires a far-reaching response. 
The attitude of the consumer who accepts such cheating without reacting nega- 
tively (God knows with what difficulty!) certainly evinces a blameworthy accept- 
ance of the inevitable, but it also illustrates the scope of a phenomenon so 
widespread that those who should be the first to fight back surrender without 
having fought at all. 


The scope of the task obviously raises the problem of controlling the economy. 
The facts indicate that, in their present form, the organizations responsible 
for this mission cannot cope effectively. Neither the number of their employ- 
ees nor their material resources allow them to be everywhere the need exists, 
i.e., everywhere and all the time. 


On the basis of a very simple calculation, the dishonest merchants know that 
they have more to gain than to lose from a fraudulent operation. They know 
that an inspector will visit them only once or twice a year. If they are 
caught, what does a fine of 15 to 50,000 francs represent as compared with 
the illicit gains made during the whole year? 


The specific case of bread is edifying in this connection. What can be the 


dissuasive effect of a fine of 5 million francs against nearly 100 bakers who 
had previously been able to sell an enormous amount of bread? 
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This question raises at the same time the problem of suppressing cheating. 
Cheating ought to be dealt with, on the basis of reasonable evidence, more 
severely than by imposing a fine: during the inspection relating to oil, 
tomatoes, etc., four merchants were detained for 24 hours. Perhaps this is 
one of the means that should be considered. Consideration should also be 
given to banning those guilty of repeated offenses permanently from busi- 
ness. 


In any event, some spectacular action seems to be called for, both to show 
the merchants that they have enjoyed impunity too long and to persuade con- 
sumers to join in this struggle, which cannot be won without them. 


And this again raises the question of an organization to defend consumer inter- 
ests. One is needed because the one that has been in existence never got be- 
yond the planning stage. Nevertheless, so much remains to be done that there 
is no alternative to taking pity on the lot of the poor consumers. 
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EX-MERCENARY INVITED TO RETURN AS RENE'S GUEST 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Jan 84 p 12 


[Article by Tim Clarke] 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


3400/556 


DURBAN. — Presi- 
dent Albert René of 
the Seychelles has in- 
vited former merce- 
nary, Mr _ Bernard 
Carey, back to the In- 
dian Ocean Island for a 
holiday as his personal 
guest. 

A delighted Mr Carey 
told The Gizen m Pieter- 
maritzburg at the week- 
end that he had received 
the invitation recently 
and would probably go to 
the Seychelles later this 
year. 


He and President René 
had become firm friends 
after the President had 
commuted the death sen- 
tence on himself and four 
other mercenaries _in- 
volved in the abortive 
coup in November 1981. 

Mr Carey said the 
President was srateful 
that he and the otaer mer- 
cenaries had not become 
involved in the mutiny by 
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local troops on the isiand 
in 1982. 

“The President was 
also kind to me over my 
divorce. He did not tell 
me about it until we were 
leaving the island to re- 
turn to South Africa. 

‘He and I became firm 
friends and had many 
long talks together. He is 
a gentleman and I would 
like to return to the island 
as his guest’. 

Another one of the 
mercenaries who may re- 
turn to the island is Au- 
brey Brooks, who was 
wounded when Col Mike 
Hoare’s men _ unsuccess- 
fully attacked the Tanza- 
nian barracks on the main 
island of Mahe. Mr Carey 
declined to return with 
the mercenanes to South 
Africa on a hijacked Air 
India Boeing and went to 
Mr Brook’s assistance. 


Mr Carey has found 
employment in  Pieter- 
maritzburg and is living 
with his parents. 





SEYCHELLES 





SOUTH AFRICA 


ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS OF FEDERATION, CONFEDERATION STUDIED 
Johannesburg INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BULLETIN in English Vol 7 No 2, 1983 


[Article by Karl P. Magyar: "Federation Vs. Confederation in Southern Africa: 
The Neglected Economic Dimension" ] 


[Text ] The controversy surrounding the discussions about federation or con- 
tederanon in South Africa is not new. Several books and many shorter 
studies have appeared in the last few years which have examined these 
alternative structures within the greater southern Afmcan context. Many 
scholars have debated the details of these forms which may cover a spec- 
trum from a highly integrated federal model, such as that of the United 
States or the Soviet Union, to a very loose diplomatic regional constefla- 
tion.' And, among both Black and White politicians, the subject has re- 
peatedly been raised but conveniently avoided in direct confrontation. 

Prime Minister Botha was very explicit about his conception of a con- 
federation when he addressed the opening of the Gazankulu Legislative As- 
sembly in March 1982: 

A confederation is an association, alliance or union of sovereign in- 

dependent states, without any super government and formed by treaty 

for the achievement of specific objectives . . . We believe that a confed- 
eration of states is in the best interests of southern Africa, and in the best 
interests ot every inhabitant.’ 

The Prime Minister's views on such a confederation had been expressed 
on several previous occasions as well; but by 1983 attention shifted exclu- 
sively to the preoccupation with the new constitution and, curiously, all 
talk about contederation quickly vanished. One is now lett to speculate 
that either the attraction of confederation has been abandoned, or we are to 
expect an explanation which will reconcile the new consttution with a 
contederanion. However, it 1s very difficult to see how this could be ac- 
complished as there is no provision in the proposed constitution for anv 
territorial segmentation which would be the base of a confederation but 
there is a logical prospect that a confederation could follow the adoption ot 
the new consutution. The contederal units would consist of the separate 
homelands to be developed into full independence along with the remain- 
ing 87 per cent of South Africa as one contederal unit. all governed by th 
new treaty. But this would pose an absurd situation analagous to the 
Sovict Union confederating with Albania as an cqual partner 

Working on the purely hypothetical assumption that the new dispensa- 
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tion — whether successful or not — will not remain as the final word on 

constitutional changes in the future, the debate between federalism and 

contederalism will soon enjoy a renaissance. The retention of a umitary SVs- 

tem in the future could occur under probably only two condisjons: 

(1) a militarized garrison state increasingly dominated by an ever-cm- 
battled conservative white regime who will not be able to count on 
the vacillating support of the Indian and Coloured segments. 


or; , ° 
(2) a successful effort by a radical Black group or coalition to overthrow’ 
the present political order. ‘ 


Both would find it necessary to suppress any expression of regional 
autonomy, and hence they would both require a unitary system. 

Let us assume that neither of these options is likely to occur, then any 
effort falling between-these two extremes will perforce be more moderate 
in character but all pointing to some system of regional segmentation and 
centralized but limited power-sharing. The varying degrees of segmenta- 
tion and centralization have been debated by many scholars and politicians 
(see notc 1). 

It can be easily argued that a discussion of federation or confederation is 
in fact a discussion of southern Africa’s future as the issue may well go 
beyond only South Africa. Depending on the end product, the entire 
southern African area could be systematically incorporated. Should this oc- 
cur, one could argue that South Africa’s neighbours may become the 
major source for the legitimization of such fundamental changes.’ Any 
other accommodation between Black leaders and the existing White estab- 
lishment could remain forever suspect in the eyes of the international com- 
munity as yet another attempt at legitimizing the exclusion of Blacks from 
their just claims to South Africa's traditional wealth. It is suggested, then, 
that South Africa's immediate neighbours may hold the key to the fortunes 
of South Africa's White community. 

The Government's previous conception of a “constellation of states” 
pointed towards new directions. but it was too limited in that the constel- 
lation represented only a diplomatic modus vivendi by which South Atrica 
would be tolerated, however it chose to reformulate itself, in return for 
certam limited economic rewards. But if one agrees that the answer to the 
tuture of South Africa’s legitimacy lics primarily with her neighbours, 1t 1s 
then reasonable to assume that a substantial degree of integration between 
South Atrica and her neighbours may occur. And this can only be accom- 
plished by instituting something beyond a constellation, leading to the 
hizher step which is a confederation, and perhaps in the long run a feder- 
ation of states. 

There is a great deal of confusion surrounding the question of feder- 
ations and confederations. Moreover, previous historical models are often 
cited, but these have a limited pedagogical value. Arend Lijphart engaged 
in one such massive effort to study most of the world’s federations*, but 
the relevance of this to South Africa is questionable. It is unlikely that any 
tederation in the world is divided into such disparate economic camps as 
would be the case in South Africa. Here, political arrangements may per- 
haps address only the minor part of the problem, and it is the most striking 
characteristic of most of the efforts by scholars and politicians alike who 
propose confederal or even federal models, that they fail utterly to address 
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the economic bases for such models. The decided emphasis on predomi- 
nantly political rearrangements may be appropriate for either the devel- 
oped societies of the West such as Canada, or for Third World countries 
whose segmented populations suffer a relatively equal level of economic 
development such as Nigeria.* But South Africa is a text-book case of a 
dual economy (exchange and subsistence), and any confederal or federal 
formulation must take this crucial economic dimension into account. 

In political discussion, key terms are frequently not defined precisely. 
Hence when debating the merits of consociationalism, constellation, inte- 
gration, federation and confederation, agreement on principles is easily 
reached, but the operational details of these concepts require actions which 
can subsequently be measured in terms of social and economic loss or gain. 
If we confine the analysis to only the options of federation and confedera- 
tion, we can detect some plausible support from both camps for either of 
these two systems, but a classical dichotomy appears to be emerging. 

Previous references by P.W. Botha tn “confederation” implied a loose 
arrangement between the independent homelands and the “‘mother core”, 
with a “constellation” to be offered to the neighbours. But more recently, 
the persistent efforts of Dr Cedric Phatudi have succeeded in shaping a 
general preference for federation among most leaders of the homelands.° 
Credibility for this position was lent by Chief Kaiser Matanzima’s 1983 an- 
nouncement that he too is prepared to rejoin South Africa via a new federal 
arrangement.’ While these homeland leaders — with the exception of 
Bophuthatswana’s President Mangope® — are forging ahead with the for- 
mulation of the federal option, the details, in terms of the precise formula- 
tions of the constituent units, have yet to be made public. The possibility 
exists that either these homeland leaders agree with Prime Minister Botha 
on the units to comprise their homelands and the rest of South Africa, or 
that their own units are to remain intact while the rest of South Africa is to 
undergo some very radical partitioning. The analytic terms have been 
bandied about but the details have yet to emerge. By contrast, most aca- 
demic analysts have attempted to be more comprehensive in their formula- 
tions on this issue and inevitably they gravitate to some form of partition 
beyond the 13 per cent of South Africa which is now divided into a num- 
ber of homelands. 

At this point it is instructive to examine the difference between “‘feder- 
ation” and ‘“‘confederation’”’ which is perceptibly emerging as the division 
between the Black and White communities. Of the two, federalism is a 
much more visible historical example. Lijphart notes that the primary 
characteristic of the federal type of government is “‘a guaranteed division of 
power between central and regional governments’’. He distinguishes be- 
tween federalism and confederalism in that the former remains a single 
sovereign state, but the latter is a ‘‘co-operative arrangement of two or 
more states which retain their separate sovereignties”.? K.C. Wheare states 
that the federal principle is the “‘method of dividing powers so that the 
general and regional governments are each, within a sphere, co-ordinate 
and independent”’. He goes on: “. . . in a federal government both general 
and regional governments operate directly upon the people, whereas in a 
league or confederation it is the regional or state governments alone which 
operate directly upon the people; the general government operates only 
upon the regional governments”’.'° Carl J. Friedrich defines “federation” as 
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‘a union of group selves, united by one or more common objectives but 
retaining their distinctive group being for other purposes”’."’ He traces the 
development of the federal concept in history and derives the modern con- 
ception: “. . . an integrated system of government, a fully institutionalized 
‘unity in diversity’ of interrelated communities, a genuine political order of 
structured power, and multicentered authority . . . accepting the basic fact 
that each citizen belongs to two communities . . .””""? James Crawford bases 
his distinction between federation and confederation on “*. . . a difference 
in the degree of decentralization of the latter as compared with the for- 
mer’’.'? And Frank N. Trager defines a “‘federalized state” as “. . . one in 
which several units and their respective powers are constitutionally or 
otherwise legally united under the ultimate power of a central state and 
government’. 

While over one-half of the world is governed by claims of federation,” 

the issue of confederalism needs closer examination as a prospect for South 
Africa. Nic J. Rhoodie defines confederation as “*. . . a league, union or as- 
sociation of sovereign independent states without a central government.” 
He notes, “thus it cannot ‘govern’ in the accepted sense of the term.”’® 
Wheare notes that many uses of the term have been imprecise in the past; 
that a definition must go beyond merely that of the general government 
being dependent upon the regional governments.'’ Deriving a precise defi- 
nition of “confederation”’ is very elusive as so many conceptions of this 
term reter to ap intensive degree of diplomatic co-operation. But this is in- 
sutticient. Somehow, a definition must be constructed which goes beyond 
merely “alliance by treaty” or “diplomatic intensity”. '’ There must be ex- 
clusivity, constitutionalism, permanence, and a shared communiality.'’ 
(contederation has the potential of being a very broad concept and hence 
ditticule co analyse. An example of this is the European Community which 
currently meets the definitions of confederation most closely, but no refer- 
cence is made to this description in the analytic literature. 

(somg beyond the academic exercise of searching for precise definitions, 
how can we relate these concepts to the specific situation of a search for an 
acceptable political and constitutional solutidn to the increasingly volatile 
problems in southern Africa? Again, certain assumptions will be made. It. 
is conceivable that South Africa will remain a unitary state either under the 
present form of government or even as modified by the proposed new 
constitution. An assumption for the sake of argument is that this will be 
very unlikely. A unitary system would also be pursued by the ascendancy 
to power of the far right or by the radical take-over ot a black coalition. 
Again, an assumption is made that this will not occur. 

Faced with the general disenchantment of the government’s failure to 
demonstrate a sufficient degree of change to the satisfaction of all sectors, 
the alternative of responding with support for a far right or far left solution 
may still be avoided by the attraction of experimenting with radical de- 
signs for new constitutional systems. Partition could be attempted by di- 
viding the country into two or more units which could pursue total separ- 
ation from cach other or remain tied in certain functional areas. This then 
introduces the debate between federation and confederation as this 
expresses the degree of association between the units. 

The analyse familiar with this debate — but also with extant models 
available — can argue quite easily the observation that most analyses of 
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these two forms are debated almost exclusively within their political and 
constitutional contexts, but little economic analysis is offered. This is also 
the case with the debate on the new constitutional proposals. There are 
some who look at the economics of change, but they are the exceptions.” 
The major focus of the debate, however, is on power sharing and not on 
wealth sharing. 

The argument that South Africa should develop a substantial Black 
middle class as a bulwark against revolution is well known but remains un- 
tested. But a more forceful or radical proposition 1s offered: a new political 
system or constitution will be judged more by the criterion of economic 
consequences than merely by the incorporation of the Blacks into the po- 
litical process. It is suggested that even a system which genuinely allows 
the hitherto disenfranchised sector into the political process may not suc- 
ceed unless certain economic expectations are realized. If the majority will 
in fact be in a position to simply vote a major redistribuuve pragramme 
into existence, this goal could be realized — perhaps short-term only 
— but it would be resisted openly by the White minority about to be de- 
prived of its economically privileged status. To avoid this, Black partiapa- 
tion In a unitary system would have to be artificially constrained and the 
assumpuon 1s made here that this situation would not last. 

The alternative 1s to consider the federal or confederal options but with 
a maior accommodation in the economic sphere at the outset. This would 
call for partition into a number of units, but with the promise of economic 
progress for all members of the units. The concept of the homelands as it 
exists todav, does offer a high degree of political autonomy, but very little 
provision has been made for promising economic prospects, and this has 
led to a predictable result; the Transkei has recently called for its reinte- 
gration into a federal South Africa’ and only Bophuthatswana still main- 
tains the rhetoric of independence. Based on this homeland experience, 
South Africa’s policy-makers would be wise to ponder first the economic 
changes, and then the introduction of an appropriate political system. At 
present, this is not donc by either the Whiic or the Black leaders who in- 
stead are engaged in the growing debate concerning fundamental political 
changes. 

South Africa’s majority population is an cssential — though underde- 
veloped — ingredient for economic production. !ndceed, one may question 
the degree to which the White community, as an economic unit, 1s viable 
without Black labour. But expanding the active role, participation, and the 
economic benefits to the Black labour force is a very touchy debate as the 
immediate fear concerns an implied redistribution of financial assets. A 
redistribution among all members of the society on equal terms would in- 
deed incur a dramatic drop in the living standard of the privileged econ- 
omic elite today, and accomplishing this without resistance has been very 
rare in the annals of history. 

But a counter-argument can casily be presented although much work 
needs to be donc on its validation. In simple terms, it suggests that a very 
substantial sector of the hitherto excluded population could be inducted 
into the modern economy and allowed to progress unhindered on the 
grounds of merit alone. This would not necessarily be done at the expense 
of the White sector as would be the case in a zero-sum game. Black econ- 
omic growth would generate wealth, and this in turn would stumulate con- 











sumpuon, demand and increased production. Everyone profits from this. 
Add to this prospect a new orientation in which Whites expand their par- 
ticipation in the truly modern sectors of service industries; finance, edu- 
cation, high technology, information, research, consulting, etc., the Black 
sector could dominate mining, manufacturing and even agriculture with- 
our threatening the welfare of the Whites. In this sense, a great portion of 
miming receipts could be utilized to stimulate Black-run enterprises in 
order to create jobs and to expand Black commerce.* 

These prospects are arguable, although admuttedly, further analysis 
would be necessary. But when a sound assessment of the economic pro- 
spects tor the induction of all sectors into the modern economy is made, 
then the next step for a new consttutional system can be taken. The debate 
between tederation and confederation would take on a new dimension as 
partition tor the creation of either form would be tempered by the enticing 
prospects that the bond of economic union in this very dynamic region 
could offer. In ideal terms, an economic federation but a political confeder- 
ation would satisfy many protagonists. But economic nationalism cannot 
be experienced without a corresponding degree of political commitment, 
and this remains the major obstacle. This calls for a compromise position 
between federation and confederation and the best model of this today is 
the European Community. 

Whatever the units which are to emerge from a partition of South Africa 
going beyond only the excision of the homelands, they can remain united 
in an economic community but with a considerably greater degree of fac- 
tor integration than in the European example. In fact, such an integrated 
economy already exists and this must remain the core of the restructured 
economy of the future. Realizing the advantages of maintaining this econ- 
omy with its real growth potential to serve the expectations of the Black 
majority, the ensuing political system would be moderated and its :mple- 
mentation accommodated. 

The compromise between federation and confederation would eliminate 
the necessity for a superior national political executive — as is the case in a 
federal system. A federal structure would entail domination by the majority, 
with awesome powers to erode the rights of the inferior levels of political 
organization. A traditional-style confederation, on the other hand, would 
only encourage cleavages, alliances, competition and secession. But a con- 
federation of a variety of ethnically mixed states, tied together by a limited 
economic “‘commission”’ constituted by representatives of the confederal 
members will not be able to exercise superior political authority over any 
units, while managing their economic viabilities and cohesion. Upon this 
foundation, a true political community can be built, but at an evolutionary 
pace. 

Should such a model be realized in the future, the positive impact will 
go beyond the concerns of contemporary South African society. Ad- 
ditional members would iogically include Lesotho and Swaziland, and sub- 
sequently Botswana, Namibia and conceivably a few other neighbouring 
countnes could assume associate siatus. Such a true constellation which 
would revolve around a rapidly-expanding South African economic core 
could in turn become a model for other regional integrative efforts. Africa 
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is largely comprised of economically unviable units who may well search 
desperately for an association with such a sophisticated core. The realiza- 
tion of this new African order is indeed a frightening prospect in terms of 
the required change, but the failure to attain this new order may yield pro- 
spects more frightening yet. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


EFFECT OF SANCTIONS ON ECONOMY NOTED 
Johannesburg INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BULLETIN in English Vol 7 No 2, 1983 
[Article by J. H. Cooper: "Economic Sanctions and the South African Economy" ] 


[Text ] Introduction: the character of economic sanctions 

Economic sanctions are essentially economic measures directed at politi- 
cal objectives. From a methodological point of view the “economic” as- 
pect of sanctions assumes a mainly intermediate character, where economic 
variables may be viewed as either “‘ends’”’ or ‘““means”’. Although the ulti- 
mate target of sanctions may be the government of a nation, or its policies, 
the intermediate target, in the case of economic sanctions, must be the 
economy, as represented, inter alia, by private companies, institutions, or 
groups of persons. However, such methodological and empirical compli- 
cations do not necessarily materially alter the academic investigation or 
practical application of sanctions. The much-noted general failure of past 
and present sanctions campaigns is rather due to the confusion by com- 
mentators on this issue, of “‘economic sanctions’’ in times of peace, with 
‘economic warfare” in times of (total) war, where commitment to the 
undermining of the target country’s economic structure is vastly increased. 

The choice of different sanctions strategies in respect of a potential tar- 
get, such as South Africa, appears to be normally governed by a variety of 
national-specific considerations, such as the structure of the target econ- 
omy, its international trade pattern, and particularly areas of foreign “‘de- 
pendence’”’ that may be vulnerable, for example, to grain embargoes, re- 
strictions on technology, disinvestment etc., and which generally involve a 
trade-off between political will and economic self-interest. Apart from 
national-specific differences, the selection of sanctions may be arbitrary and 
inconsistent; they are, for example, often related to issues of emotional ap- 
peal, such as military capacity, or areas of weak resistance, like sport and 


tourism, and also to areas where they could potentially be most effective in 
a tunctional sense as, for example, with oil sanctions. As sanctions thus 


generally amount to a piecemeal exercise, there may exist several loopholes 
in a potenual sanctions campaign, not always immediately obvious. 


The South African economy and economic sanctions 

As has been said, the chief aim of a sanctions policy is likely to be of a 
polincal nature. This would certainly seem to apply to the South African 
case, where the purported aim of sanctions is to abolish the policy of apart- 
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heid. The means of imposing a sanctions policy are in turn of an economic 
nature. Given the international character of the exercise, the mechanism 
through which sanctions conceived abroad are to be transmitted to the 
South African economy is essentially the country’s Balance of Payments. 

Foreign trade is vital to South Africa. It is, for example, stated in the in- 
troduction of the Reynders’ Report that “South Africa always has been and 
sall is heavily dependent on foreign trade for its economic development 
and growth”.' In 1981 South Africa ranked fourteenth in the world in 
terms of export value and twentieth in terms of import value.* The pro- 
portion of foreign trade (X + M) to South Africa’s Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct has fluctuated over time, but consistently remained at a high level; for 
example, in 1960 it was 64,7 per cent; in 1970 55,4 per cent; and in 1980 
71,3 per cent.* Fluctuations in this figure are primarily due to fluctuations 
in domestic economy activity caused by exogenous changes in the gold 
price, with exports being laregly exogenously determined. 


The general trade pattern 

In the context of South Africa’s general foreign trade pattern, and 
according to the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, the convention employed 
by the Department of Customs and Excise, the value and composition of 
trade for the various commodity groups in 1980 is shown in Table 1. As 
from 1980, these figures include gold coin and bullion under ‘‘unclassified”’ 
exports, while petroleum products and military goods appear under ‘“‘un- 
classified” imports. (Prior to 1980 these items were excluded from these 
trade figures). Services are not included in the statistics. Apart from “un- 
classified” trade, the table indicates that Machinery (group 16) and Vehicles 
(group 17) were the two most significant South African imports in 1980, 
which is also in agreement with historical trading patterns. As mentioned 
above, the “unclassified” group (group 21) includes petroleum imports, 
which should be comparatively large: before the separate publication of pe- 
troleum statistics was discontinued this item amounted to some 6 per cent 
of South Africa’s total imports, at a time when oil prices were actually fall- 
ing. Other prominent import products are chemicals, base metals, textiles 
and plastics. 


Export earnings were mainly derived from gems and jewellery (group 
14), which includes precious and semi-precious stones and articles of pre- 
cious metals, base metals and metal products (group 15), and mineral 
products (group 5), while gold, which was at historically high price levels 
in 1980, is included in the “unclassified” group (group 21). This order of 
magnitude, of course, stresses the importance of the mining sector in 
South Africa’s export trade. Agricultural products (groups 1 to 4) together 
contributed some 9 per cent towards merchandise exports in 1980; tradi- 
tionally.the corresponding figure has been significantly higher. 

The economic consequences of sanctions on South Africa’s import and 
export trade are obviously a matter of conjecture. Arnt Spandau is one of 
the few economists who have investigated this matter and arrived at more 
or less concrete answers‘. Assuming that sanctions on imports would lead 
to import substitution-led growth, and hence a result perverse to that de- 
sired by the sanctioners, Spandau focussed on the export-side. He pro- 
duced certain estimates of the possible effects of hypothetical 20 per cent 
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TABLE | 
South African imports and exports (by commodity groups): 1980 








Exports Imports 
Commodity Groups R milhon % Rmilhon % 
1. Amimals and animal products 185,3 0.9 44,0 0,3 
2. Vegetable products 88,8 4,1 198,7 1.4 
3. Animal, vegetable fats and oils 36,9 0,2 62,8 0,4 
4. Prepared foodstuffs 720,4 3,6 159.3 11 
5. Mineral products 1 552,8 7,8 242,2 1,7 
6. Chemicals and chemical products 391,0 2,0 1 026,1 7.) 
7. Plastics, resins and rubber products 75,7 0,4 477,4 ae 
8. Hides, skins and leather 143,4 0,7 41,7 0,3 
9. Wood and wood products 53,7 0,3 95,1 0,7 
10. Pulp, paper and paper board 179,8 0,9 321,9 2,2 
11. Textiles 358,9 1,8 535,2 3,7 
12. Footwear and millinery 16,9 0,1 52,3 0,4 
13. Non-metallic mineral products 55,4 0,3 119,8 0,8 
14. Gems and jewellery 2 846,0 14,3 60,5 0,4 
15. Base metals and metal products 1 580,1 7,9 698,6 4,9 
16. Machinery 263,4 13  3528,7 24,6 
17. Vehicles and transport equipment 132,0 0,7 18465 12,8 
18. Optical and other instruments 24,3 0,1 468,7 » B 
19. Miscellaneous manufactured products 27,1 0,1 101,7 0,7 
20. Works of art, collectors’ pieces and antiques 6,6 _ 16,3 0,1 
21. Unclassified 10417,8 52,4 42650 29,7 





19 879,6 100.0 14362,7 100,0 
Monthly Abstract of Trade Statistics, Government Printer, Pretoria, 1980 





and 50 per cent cuts in the total value of South Africa’s exports on employ- 
ment and economic growth. In brief, under the former assumption, unem- 
ployment was expected to rise (from a stated level of 14,6 per cent) to the 
level of 19 per cent, whilst economic growth was expected to decline once- 
and-tor-all by 5 per cent; under the latter assumption, the corresponding 
figures were 23 per cent and 12,5 per cent, respectively. These estimates 
were based on data for the year 1976. However, apart from the doubtful 
suitability of the input-output model used for these calculations, and the 
superficial way in which it was used, one may have reservations about 
some of the basic data employed in the exercise; for example, the size of 
the South African labour force in 1976 was taken to be 10 million persons, 
a figure not confirmed by other statistical sources’. 


The second table gives the geographical and regional pattcrn of South 
Africa’s disclosed foreign trade in 1980. South Africa has become progress- 
ively more reliant on six major economic partners in recent years; namely, 
Britain, West Germany, the United States, Japan, Italy and France. In 1972 
these countries supplied 68 per cent of disclosed merchandise imports, in 
1975 this proportion rose to 75 per cent, and even in 1980, when the gold 
price was historically at a record level this figure was 54,6 per cent. Table 
II also shows that these nations bought 29,3 per cent of disclosed merchan- 
dise exports in 1980 with no buyer dominating the export market. Further- 
more, Table III] shows that these countries together represent the source of 
40,6 per cent of total South African imports in 1980, zaking into consider- 
ation only the following four import categories; machinery, transport 
equipment, chemical products, and plastics and rubber. 

It thus appears that South Africa’s import trade is significuntly concen- 
trated in respect of both products and sources. As far as South African ex- 
ports are concerned, it is evident from Table I that over 80 per cent of the 
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TABLE Il 
South African geographic foreign trade pattern: 1980 (in R million) 
Balance 
Trading partner Imports % of total Exports % oftotal of trade 
AFRICA 228, 1 1,6 1 098,0 5,5 869.9 
EUROPE 5 711,9 39,8 5 151.4 26,0 —560,5 
France 541,8 3,8 407, 1 2,0 —134,7 
West Germany 1 860,2 13,0 799,8 4,0 —1 060,4 
Great Britain 1 738,7 12,1 1 384,5 7,0 — 354.2 
Switzerland 238,9 1,7 1 239,9 6,3 1 001,0 
Italy 439,4 3,1 382,3 1,9 -57.1 
ASIA 1 807,5 12.6 1 992,2 10,1 184,7 
Japan 1 290,7 9.0 1 205.8 6,1 —84,9 
Hong Kong 101,3 0,7 223.8 1,1 122.5 
Taiwan 109,5 0,7 167,1 0,8 57,6 
AMERICA 2 223,1 15,5 2 146,8 10,8 -76,3 
USA 1 952,1 13,6 1 648,0 8,3 — 304, 1 
Canada 138,8 1,0 205,2 1,0 66,4 
Brazil 77,5 0,5 133,0 0,7 55,5 
AUSTRALASIA and. 
OCEANIA 215,5 io...” 189,8 1,0 —25,7 
TOTAL FOR 1980 14 355,8 _ 19 798,8 _ 5 443,0 
Monthly Abstract of Trade Statistics, Pretoria: Government Printer, 1980 
TABLE Ill 
Major imports from major trading partners in 1980 
Transport Chemical Plastics and 
Country Machinery Equipment Products Rubber 
% of R % of R % of R % ot R 
Total Million Total Million Total Million Total Million 
FRANCE 8,3 292,4 3,4 62,8 3,8 39,2 4,7 22,6 
ITALY 4,9 174.1 5,1 3.5 29 30,2 3,8 18,2 
JAPAN 11,2 396,3 24,3 449.8 4,0 40.9 91 43,3 
UK 18,6 657,9 15,0 277,6 20,8 213,9 20,7 98,9 
USA 19,6 690.5 19,9 367,4 23,0 236,0 19,2 91,7 
GERMANY 21,6 762,2 27,5 507,6 17,8 182.3 16,9 80,8 
REST OF THE 
WORLD 1 557 555.3 4,7 87,8 27,6 283.6 25,5 ° 121.9 
TOTAL 100.0 3528.7 100.0 1846,5 100.0 1026,1 100,0 477.4 





Monthly Abstract of Trade Statistics, Pretoria: Government Printer, 1980 


) total value of merchandise exports in 1980 came from minerals or mineral 
products. The destination of gold exports is not revealed and is often un- 
known, but this is of little practical relevance since it is highly marketable. 
However, the breakdown for the other major export categories (as defined 
above) reveals that a similar export concentration exists amongst the sarne 
few economic partners. Potentially effective economic sanctions on South 
African merchandise imports and exports would thus be contingent on the 
policies pursued by her major economic partners. 


Mineral Exports and Potential Costs to Sanctioners 

Whatever policies are adopted by South Africa's economic partners in 
respect of imposing potential economic sanctions on her, such policies 
would obviously have to be justified on the basis of the costs and benefits 
of the respective policy. Accordingly, a factor which potential sanctioners 
must consider is South Africa’s effective control over huge mineral re- 
serves, the demand for which is often related to strategic considerations, 
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either in a broad or a narrow sense of the term; for example, the use of 
platinum metals for fuel emission control, and the use of chrome in the 
production of industrial machinery and military goods®. The potential 
problems for the West in eliminating South Africa as a source of supply 
may therefore be considerable, albeit not insurmountable, and while sanc- 
tions may therefore be feasible, they would also be costly. 

Such potential costs are sometimes emphasized by indigenous South Af- 
rican commentators, who see them as a South African countervailing 
power, and who appear to take some (possibly misplaced) comfort in the 
present and potential future value of South Africa, in mineral resource and 
strategic terms, to her economic partners’. Similarly, other anti-sanctions 
commentators also stress the negative ‘‘external’’ or “boomerang”’ econ- 
omue effects of sanctions on the sanctioners themselves, or the international 
community at large. 

The pro-sanctions lobby meanwhiie also has a political axe to grind, and 
it stresses, for example, the links between South Africa and “international 
capital” in the form of multinational corporations, which have resulted in 
an “enforced dependence” on South Africa, ‘foisted on an unsuspecting 
public by unscrupulous businessmen’.* Pro-sanctions commentators also 
minimize the possible negative “‘external’’ economic consequences of sanc- 
tions. , 

Such arguments are however, strictly speaking, political arguments, 
which noc only illustrate the preoccupation of many commentators with 
politics rather than economics, but also show a concomitant relative lack of 
economic insight. Essentially, the existing arrangment whereby companies 
operating in South Africa's trading partners show a comparative preference 
for South African raw materials, reflects a convenient, and economic, 
rather than an immutable state of affairs. Consequently, it seems simplistic 
to believe, as the anti-sanctions camp would have us do, that South 
Africa’s economic partners are irrevocably dependent upon South African 
minerals for strategic and allied geo-political reasons. 

In contrast much of the pro-sanctions literature deals with the physical 
availability of alternative sources of minerals and other South African ex- 
ports, and tends to underestimate the economic consideration of cost, and 
the practical consideration of a reliable source of supply; that is, the reasons 
why trade with South Africa has reached its present proportion. Funda- 
mentally, it would appear that the potential “external” costs of sanctions 
would generally be of a short run duration only. The loss of South Africa 
as a market is likely to have little effect, whereas adjustment by the sanc- 
tioner in respect of halting imports from South Africa, especially minerals, 
would be more difficult. However, a commitment to concerted multilate- 
ral precautionary action by potential sanctioners, such as stockpiling and 
the securing of alternative economic sources of supply, would ensure that 
this adjustment was not too costly to contemplate nor of a secular nature, 
even in the case of South Africa’s mineral exports. 

From South Africa’s point of view the loss of mineral exports is likely 
to be viewed in a more serious light than the loss of imports, which may 
be softened by further import substitution, although the scope for this is 
limited because of the narrow domestic market, especially for capital 
goods. In the case of exports, no such possible compensating alternative 
appears viable; for example, the domestic market would be unable to ab- 
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sorb the quantity of presently exported minerals, and stockpiling of the re- 
sulting surplus would only be a short germ solution. Given the vertical and 
horizontal economic linkages of the export-oriented sectors, an effective 
boycott of South African exports could have a significant impact on the 
economy. This 1s not only the case with minerals but is also particularly 
apparent in the agricultural sector. 

Agriculture 

Table I demonstrates that the agricultural sector contributed some 9 per 
cent towards the value of South Africa’s total merchandise exports (includ- 
ing gold) in 1980. In view of the generally high mineral prices which pre- 
vailed in that year, this figure tends to understate the relative (albeit de- 
clining) contribution of agricultural exports to South Africa’s foreign trade 
in the past. During 1975-80, for example, agricultural products rep- 
resented 14 per cent, on average, of South Africa’s total exports as defined 
above. In 1980 agricultural exports were valued at R1 787,4 million or 18,4 
per cent of total merchandise exports, excluding gold. The average contri- 
bution of the agricultural sector to GDP for the years 1975-1981 was 7,4 
per cent, as compared with 16,7 per cent for mining and 23,3 per cent for 
manufacturing’ However, in relation to employment, commercial agricul- 
ture has traditionally been, and continues to be, the leading employer of 
labour, accounting for 30,6 per cent of all employees in 1970, compared 
with 12,6 per cent for manufacturing and 8,4 per cent for the mining 
sector.” 

Commercial agriculture is closely linked with other economic sectors, 
for example food processing, which is the most important single manufac- 
turing sector, accounting for 12,8 per cent of total manufacturing produc- 
tion and sales in 1981. In the same year the value of sales of processed food 
exceeded R7 000 million, while the industry provided employment to 
about 200 000 people’’. According to one measure, inputs from the com- 
mercial agricultural sector, in manufacturing, totalled R1 882,32 million in 
1975'°. In addition to these forward links, farming also depends heavily on 
inputs from the manufacturing sector, that is, backward links. Expenditure 
on farming requisites in 1980 was as follows: vehicles, machinery and 
implements R554 million; stock feed R504 million; fertilizer R482 million; 
fuel R371 million; and maintenance of machinery R299 million’. Com- 
mercial agriculture is therefore highly integrated with those sectors and in- 
dustries engaged in fore.gn trade. 

As an employer of labour, the commercial agricultural sector is of much 
greater importance to the Black population than to other racial groups. In 
1970, 6,5 per cent of Whites were employed in this sector, compared with 
16,3 per cent of Coloureds and 39,6 per cent of Blacks'*. Despite the on- 
going controversy about unemployment in South Africa’, it 1s obvious 
that any sanctions policy leading to a fall in commercial agricultural output 
would have serious implications for employment, particularly in those 
sub-sectors where labour input is relatively high to capital, and which are 
largely export orientated. This may be inferred to a greater or lesser extent 
in the production of the following products: maize, sugar, wool, decidu- 
ous truit and citrus fruit. 

From a regional perspective, sanctions could create serious problems in 
the Western Cape tor producers of fresh and canned fruit, and tor the West 
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Coast fishing industry and the Natal sugar industry. The central upland 
areas of the Transvaal and Orange Free State could be affected by maize, 
wheat and citrus fruit boycotts, though the Orange Free Strate is likely to 
be less affected than the Transvaal. Since the production of wool and hides 
is country-wide, an effective boycott of these products would have a gen- 
erally uniform effect across the country. 

However, the potential effectiveness of sanctions on agricultural output 
may be called into question. For example, it is unlikely that the maize sec- 
tor would be severely dislocated as its exports are in inelastic demand. 
Even so, if an effective maize boycott is plausible, then the stockpiling of 
maize and declining productivity due to, say, lack of suitable imported in- 
puts, and consequent sub-optimality, may keep output and employment 
levels artificially high in the maize sector. Similar analysis may apply to 
other crops and/or agricultural sub-sectors, whilst the effect on the subsis- 
tence sector would presumably be negligible. 

Moreover, the experience of Zimbabwe indicates possibilities for agri- 
cultural diversification, and the masking of the origin of agricultural ex- 
ports. If this practice was largely applied in South Africa too, the avail- 
ability of imported inputs would be more crucial than the marketing of 
output. 

Nonetheless, the South African Government is committed to support 
the agricultural sector, and to this end it is likely that high producer prices 
would continue to be paid to farmers, and additionally, schemes to stock- 
pile output, quotas to restrict output, and tax incentives to encourage agri- 
cultural diversification would be introduccd. These moves would increase 
the burden of the non-agricultural sectors in supporting a thus ailing agri- 
cultural sector. 


Gold 

It is difficult to overstate the significance of gold in the South African 
economy generally; its specific importance in foreign earnings is evident in 
the annual contribution of net gold output to total toreign earnings during 
the period 1975-81, which fluctuated between 26,2 and 45,0 per cent, 
giving an annual average for the period of 33,5 per cent'®. South Africa 
mines about half of all the current world production of gold, and more 
than 70 per cent of the ‘“‘non-communist”’ output. Non-monetary uses of 
gold include industrial application in electronics and dentistry, and jewell- 
ery. Despite substitutes being available it is, as a rule, not these applications 
of gold that are really significant from the South African point ot view. 
Rather, it is the monetary role of, or ‘‘asset’’ demand for gold. that ac- 
counts for the importance of gold earnings in the balance of payments of 
South Africa. 

The asset demand for gold essentially falls into two parts: a reserve de- 
mand by monetary authorities and a (more or less speculative) demand by 
private buyers. This role is to an important extent derived from the histori- 
cal function of gold as an important form of money. For more than 2 000 
years coins were the main means of payment, of which gold coins were 
either the main component or the most highly valued. In spite of the aban- 
donment of the international gold standard at the outbreaa of the First 
World War, gold retained an important place in international trade and 
finance. Thus, a modified gold standard was adopted by the International 
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Monetary Fund in 1944, which officially lasted until 1978, when gold was 
formally ‘“‘demonetised”’. 

This does not, however, mean that gold no longer has an international 
monetary significance or function. For example, the International Mone- 
tary Fund has retained two-thirds of the gold quotas originally supplied by 
member countries, central banks still keep gold as part of their foreign re- 
serves, gold is used as collateral in intcinational credit transactions, its sig- 
nificance is explicitly recognised in the European monetary system, and 
central banks have, at least recently, been selling gold in order to obtain 
foreign currency. 

Although there is at present no extensive literature on the place of gold 
in a sanctions campaign against South Africa, some commentators have 
addressed themselves to this question. For example, Rogers and Bolton 
write: “Logically, sanctions against South Africa would have to include a 
ban on gold imports from there, which in turn would mean a drastic re- 
duction in the amount of newly-mined gold available to the world market. 
We need to consider ways and means of preparing for this tc happen with- 
out either making sanctions a mockery by widespread evasion, or causing 
the gold price on the world market to sky-rocket’””. 

From a practical point of view, it is, however, difficult to see what sta- 
bilising steps could be taken in the private gold market, if it were to be de- 
prived of future South African gold supplies. Pro-sanctions commentators 
appear to believe that the gradual substitution of special drawing rights for 
gold reserves would not only render the gold market more orderly, but 
also remove the “residual” role of gold in official reserves, thus making 
sanctions on South Africa plausible. However, both historical evidence and 
universal practice would indicate that the demand for gold rests on a far 
broader consideration. The ineffectiveness of the official demonetisation of 
gold is, of course, illustrated by the fact that the trend of the gold price has 
been strongly upward since ‘‘demonetisation’’, in spite of marked short 
term fluctuations. Perhaps even to a greater extent than the so-called stra- 
tegic minerals discussed above, South Africa’s position as the world’s lead- 
ing gold producer would render a comprehensive sanctions campaign very 
difficult to implement. 

Apart from its crucial role in financing imports, gold also influences the 
domestic economy in other ways. For example, although virtually all the 
gold output is exported and its forward linkage is, therefore weak, the 
backward linkages are considerable. A successful boycott of gold would 
have serious consequences for the South African economy in terms of 
labour, industrial, commercial, agricultural and other inputs. The total in- 
put bill of gold mining in 1975, that is, the extent to which it purchased 
outputs from other sectors of the economy, is given in Table IV together 
with a breakdown by sector of the value of inputs in the gold mining sec- 
tor. 

Apart from still being an important contributor, both directly and indi- 
rectly, to national income in South Africa, the major single source of for- 
eign exchange earnings and a significant employer of labour in the broader 
southern African regional context, a rising gold price has also in recent 
times served to cushion the South African economy against sudden in- 
creases in the international oil price. Much of South Africa’s recent econ- 
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omic growth performance has also obviously been associated with the for- 
tunes of gold. In general, the authors of the current Economic Development 











TABLE IV 

Selected major inputs in the Gold Mining Industry: 1975 

Sector R million % 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 36,39 1,4 
Basic Chemicals, Petroleum and Coal Products 18,61 0,7 
Paint and other Chemical Products 31,43 1,2 
Rubber Products 22,88 0,9 
Fabricated Metal Products 39,65 1,5 
Machinery, except Electrical Machinery 58,64 2,2 
Electrical Machinery 13,46 0,5 
Electricity 72,39 2,7 
Wholesale and Retail Trade, Motor Trade and Repairs 24,21 0,9 
Transport, Storage and Communications 13,88 0,5 
Goods and Services not classified by destination 71,22 2,7 
Other Inputs 64,35 2,4 
Total Intermediate Inputs 467,11 17, 
Remuneration of Employees 731,33 27,8 
Gross Operating Surplus 1 451,35 55, 1 
Net Indirect Taxes 8,03 _ 
Less Products Transferred 23,32 —_ 
Total Value 2 634,51 =100,0 





Input-Output Tables 1975, Report No. 09-16-04, Pretoria 1975. (Note that the gold mining in- 
dustry includes uranium mining). 


Programme state that, ‘‘the important role played by gold in the South Afr- 
can economy has been reaffirmed to such an extent that any substantial de- 
cline in the gold price can change the short term economic climate from 
optimism to pessimism””"* 


Manufacturing 

Historically, the manufacturing sector in South Africa has experienced 
significant growth relative to the rest of the economy. It is well known 
that the composition of South Africa’s manufacturing output has under- 
gone significant changes in the long term; broadly speaking, the propor- 
tion of capital equipment and intermediate products has risen relative to 
that of consumer goods'’. However, this relative trend should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the fact that the growth in the production of consumer 
goods in South Africa has been deliberately cultivated by means of tariff 
protection and other forms of import control, or what is collectively 
known as the policy of import substitution or replacement”. It is generally 
thought that if any significant extension of this policy is plausible it would 
in future have to take place in the fields of intermediate and capital goods, 
as the scope for additional import substitution of consumer goods has been 
almost exhausted?'. At the present time, however, South Africa remains a 
heavy net importer of especially capital and intermediate goods, and manu- 
factured products in general (see Table I). 

These developments and prospects in the South African manufacturing 
sector also have certain implications for the potential application of sanc- 
tions, although these are not always clear cut. This is presumably the main 
reason why authors on sanctions have contributed comparatively little to 
this particular aspect of the discussion on sanctions against South Africa, 
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and tend to present import substitution as a measure to counter or judge 
the potential effectiveness of sanctions on South African imports”. How- 
ever, this approach is misleading, as the policy of import substitution was 
instituted as far back as the 1920’s, while economic sanctions were not an 
issue until the 1960’s. 

Since then, the South African Government has of course deliberately 
cultivated certain industries considered to be “‘strategic” (in a narrow 
sense) to the performance of the economy in general, and the armed forces 
in particular: for example, Armscor (armaments), Soekor (oil exploration), 
the extension to Sasol (oil-from-coal), the Atlantis Diesel Engine plant and 
enriched uranium. However, the ability of the private sector to apply im- 
port substitution to capital goods is obviously affected by such consider- 
ations as economies of scale, the size of the market, unit cost of produc- 
tion, and efficiency and competitiveness, to a far greater extent than in the 
case of the examples mentioned above, where recourse to public funds is 
the rule rather than the exception. _ 

This confusion amongst sanctions commentators of the future potential 
for import substitution in the private sector with recent public projects, has 
clouded the sanctions issue in the context of the manufacturing sector, and 
projections of import substitution-led growth following sanctions on im- 
ports are seemingly in contradiction with present and potential manufac- 
turing capacity as noted in the Reynders Report: “At the present stage of 
South Africa’s development the main potential of a programme of import 
replacement has been realised’. 

At the present time South Africa is a heavy net importer of capital and 

intermediate goods, a state oi affairs which contains some fundamental im- 
plications for sanctions, particularly in view of the narrow domestic mar- 
ket and consequently the few opportunities that exist for the economic and 
competitive manufacture of these goods. Table I showed that (apart from 
oil and military equipment) t1e major items comprising South African im- 
ports are: machinery, vehicles and transport equipment, chemicals and 
chemical products, and base metals and metal products. These capital or 
intermediate imports accounted for virtually half of the total value of im- 
ports in 1980, or almost 80 per cent if oil and military goods are included. 
' From a purely practical point of view, the effective application of sanc- 
tions on South African imports must therefore lie in this direction. Those 
local industries which would be most affected by such sanctions tend to be 
capital-intensive, for example basic industrial chemicals (including crude 
oil), machinery (excluding electrical machinery), motor vehicles, electrical 
machinery and equipment, and basic iron and steel**. With the partial ex- 
ception of motor vehicles these industries themselves produce capital 
goods and intermediate products. 

An effective boycott of South Africa in the field of manufacturing 
would therefore concentrate on denying foreign inputs to the local indus- 
try, which would then curtail the scope for development in the South Afri- 
can capital goods industry. 

The implications of such sanctions for employment in South Africa are 
not necessarily obvious. Although the industries that would be most af- 
fected tend to be capital-rather than labour-intensive, they also have rela- 
tively strong forward and even considerable backward linkages. The net 
potential impact on employment would therefore seem greater than at first 
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sight. However, at the same time, scarcity of foreign produced capital in- 
purs might give rise to a substitution of labour for capital in the affected in- 
dustries, as well as a possible shift from capital- intensive to labour-inten- 
sive industries in general. 

A boycott of capital goods exports to South Africa m.iy thus, ceteris pari- 
bus, have the end result of actually reversing the recently observed trend of 
capital deepening in the’ economy, and the resulting increase in the rate of 
(especially less-skillei) unemployment”. The practical difficulty here is, of 
course, derived from the fact that a study of the ultimate consequences of 
sanctions on virtually any aspect of economic activity requires a gencral 
rather than a partial approach, that is, a comprehensive input-output model 
for the economy. Such a model is, however, beyond the scope of this 
article, if it 1s @ priori a feasible exercise, notwithstanding the inadequate 
an. outdated input-output model for South Africa. 

Perhaps it would be sensible to assess the potential imp. -. of an em- 
bargo on imported capital goods in terms of the potential unavailability of 
certain production factors. The immediate consequences of such sanctions 
on employment, economic growth, disposable incomes etc. may not 
necessarily be severe because of the possibilities for input svbstitution in 
the short-term. However, as the Zimbabwean experience of economic 
sanctions has shown, the inability to replace depreciating and obsolete 
capital goods, is indeed likely to cause widespread unemployment and 
negative economic growth in the long term. 

These considerations do not, of course, preclude factor substitution, 
that is, the adoption of production methods suited to a condition of sanc- 
tions. Dr H.J.j. Reynders is reported to have said: “If we had to, we could 
make just about everything we need, even if we have to make it by 
hand’’”’. However, improvised production techniques are not always effi- 
cient and may serve to increase the unit cost of production. This phenome- 
non is already evident in the case of at least some of the “‘strategic indus- 
tries’ referred to above, where South Africa is manufacturing products in 
which she does not have a comparative advantage, as an anti-sanctions pre- 
caution. In other words, progressive import replacement in the capital 
goods industries would also render the structure of South African manu- 
facturing less efficient and less competitive, thus entrenching ari infla- 
tionary bias in the economy generally. The ultimate consequences of sanc- 
tions on South African imports would therefore be a misallocation of 
resources and secular inflation. 

Agriculture, in particular, is vulnerable to sanctions not only on account 
of its position with regard to South Africa's export trade, as discussed 
above, but also in respect of the importation of agricultural inputs. Most 
oil-based fuels, the bulk of (and all heavy) agricultural machinery and cer- 
tain essential fertilisers and pesticides have to be imported. As far as ag 1- 
cultural machinery 1s concerned, over 75 per cent of annual purchases are 
imported”. For example, all tractors used in 1979 were imported directly 
or indirectly”’, though local production of tractc: components at the At- 
lantis Diesel Engine plant may have reduced this figure recently. However, 
this factory still has a high imported input content, and 1s unable to manu- 
facture the heavier tractors on which the sector 1s becoming increasingly 
reliant. Moreover, as identified above, it, represents a case of comparatively 
high cost and an erosion of international competitiveness. Similarly, efforts 
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to replace imports of potash fertilizer and pesticides, two important agri- 
cultural inputs, would be costly and uneconomic. 

In summary, then, it appears that South African manufacturing in gen- 
eral (and agriculture in particular) is vulnerable to sanctions because of the 
high import dependence on many capital and intermediate inputs such as 
oil fuels, machinery, vehicles and transport equipment arid spare parts, 
chemicals and chemical products, and base metals and metal products. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that in view of the limited potential which presently 
exists in South Afnca for future economic import substitution in the pri- 
vate manufacturing sector, this import dependence will continue to be a 
fundamental economic problem. 


Oil 

The literature on sanctions usually refers to South Africa’s dependence 
on oil imports as being the “Achilles Heel’’ of her economy”, although her 
energy requirements are met from coal to a greacer extent than from oil, 
and plans for producing nuclear energy are comparatively advanced. How- 
ever, oil is still an essential input in many vital sectors of the economy, and 
despite extensive oil exploration backed by the government, no comme: - 
cially viable natural oil deposits have (as yet) been located. Nonetheless, 
vulnerability to sanctions has been reduced in recent years by strategic 
stockpiling, import substitution and fuel conservation methods, in addi- 
tion to “black market’’ purchasing, in the face of an unofficial OPEC oil 
boycott. 

The accuracy of various more-or-less sophisticated “calculations’’ of the 
existing oil stockpile, the flow of demand and especially supply, and the 
period that South Africa could “survive” an oil boycott at “present’’ rates 
of consumption, are obviously a matter of conjecture’'. However, the pro- 
duction of local “synthetic” oil by the Sasol plants, the possibilities of ex- 
tending the use of fuel additives such as methanol and ethanol, the present 
oil stockpile, and fuel conservation methods, will all cushion the economy 
against an oil embargo. Therefore, it appears that the country is becoming 
increasingly independent of foreign energy supplies. 

The practical difficulties of imposing an oil blockade on South Africa 
also presently militate against its potential success, partly because of the lo- 
gistics involved, and partly because of the present glut on world oil mar- 
kets. Furthermore, the existing dependence of many southern African coun- 
tries on South Airica for their oil supplies is likely to inhibit the general 
desire among potential sanctioners for an oil blockade of South Africa. 

‘Despite the unofficial oil boycott, oil is still reaching South Africa, and 
in a recent article Martin Bailey, one of the foremost advocates of oil sanc- 
tions, reported that between January 1979 and March 1980 about !50 tank- 
ers off-loaded oil at either Cape Town or Durban, a fact which he attri- 
butes to “unscrupulous companies”, though he does comment that “‘it ts 
possible the governments of some of these countries (OPEC) are aware 
that their oil is being shipped to South Africa”. 


Foreign Investment 
Foreign investment in South Africa has three crucial facets, namely, the 


financing of domestic investment, balance of payments requirements, and 
its qualitative impact on the economy. 





The first of these issues turns on whether domestic capital markets can 
finance domestic investment and therefore economic growth. Such an issue 
may not be easy to quantify because of its long term perspective, but cer- 
tain observations can be made. Foreign investment may be classified into 
direct investment, portfolio investment and direct lending”. 

Foreign direct investment is dominated by trans-national companies 
whose investment is laregly undertaken through re-investment of their 
South African net earnings. Portfolio investment, though historically of im- 
portance, has ceased to be a significant source of foreign investment in 
South Africa, and since the recent easing of foreign exchange regulations it 
appears that there may at present be a net outflow of portfolio investment™ 
Thus the major source of foreign investment 1, direct lending. 

Since the private sector has financed most of its foreign investment from 
retained profits, it is thus more or less independent of foreign capital in- 
flow, and it is the public sector which has had to rely significantly on direct 
lending from abroad to finance its expansion. In 1972 non-direct foreign in- 
vestment, as officially defined by the South African Reserve Bank (i.e. 
portfolio investment plus direct iending) accounted for 46 per cent of total 
foreign investment; in 1979 this figure stood at 55 per cent after peaking in 
1977 at 59 per cent®®. Since portfolio investment is not a source of new in- 
vestment the increase in non-direct foreign liabilities must be due to the 
growth of direct lending. 

The increase in direct lending 1s in part due to the expansion of the public 
corporations, which since the late 1960’s has underpinned the growth of 
the South African economy. Due to the high import propensity of the 
South African economy, economic growth represents a constant potential 
strain on the balance of payments, which needs to be offset by foreign 
loans from time to time. These corporations, for example ARMSCOR and 
SASOL, are also extremely capital-intensive enterprises with enormous in- 
vestment demands, which cannot readily be met by the domestic capital 
market. 

According to Clarke: ‘‘Between 1971 and 1978 the fixed capital stock of 
private business enterprises increased by only 33,4 per cent in real terms 
while that of the public corporations rose by 148.6 per cent”. While this 
demand for investment finds has increased significantly, the South African 
savings/income ratio has remained more or less static, or even declined. 

This pressure on domestic capital resources has, then, been a major 
reason why the public corporations have had to borrow from foreign 
capital markets. According to the 1979-80 Budget estimate, the public sec- 
tor investment requirement for the period 1979-1987 was R48,3 billion (at 
1977 prices) or approximately 50 per cent of gross domestic fixed 
investment’. 

The occasional shortage of both foreign and domestic funds has fre- 
quently prompted these corporations to finance capital works from internal 
savings, effected by means of tariff increases. Apart from the potentially 
deleterious effect of such a policy on resource allocation, it introduces a 
strong inflationary bias in the economy, something which has indeed been 
evident in South Africa lately, even under rather depressed economic con- 
ditions. Moreover, with an intermittently declining personal saving pro- 
pensity, the flow of funds to the domestic capital market from this source 
seems unlikely to increase in real terms. 
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Under these circumstances it would appear that foreign loans may well 
continue to be raised as a means of ensuring continued economic growth, 
although in the South African context additional investable funds have in 
the past often been associated with rises in the price of gold, and ultimately 
therefore the demand for foreign investment will depend on the balance of 
payments position in general, and the terms of trade in particular. 

However, it is not only the quantitative financial impact of foreign in- 
vestment that is important. Foreign direct investment, in particular, al- 
though largely financed from retained local profits, is extremely important 
in giving South Africa access to modern technology and to sophisticated 
managerial skills. An important reason for this is the notoriously low pro- 
ductivity of both South African capital and labour. 

Thus, whilst serving to increase the physical stock of capital, foreign in- 
vestment also. has the function of bolstering otherwise low productivity 
levels; for exampls, the average growth rate of the productivity of labour 
and capital for the period 1970-80 was: minus 1,3 per cent®. It is, however, 
no easy matter to estimate the contribution of imported technology to 
South Africa’s economic development. 

An econometric study undertaken by Suckling suggests that 60 per cent 
of the economic growth during the years 1957 to 1972 in South Africa, 
could be ascribed to technological changes of which two-thirds was im- 
ported”. However, other studies have attributed a tar more modest role to 
che qualitative determinants of economic growth in South Africa; for ex- 
ample, L.J. Fourie has been cited to the effect that “productivity improve- 
ments appear to contribute only some 35 per cent to economic growth at 
the best of times’. The Reynders Commission similarly stated that 
“South Africa has tended to grow largely by utilising more inputs with 
relatively little attention being devoted to the more efficient use of such in- 


puss. . 


Nonetheless, a 1973 study found that 74 per cent of manufacturing firms 
interviewed stated that at least 90 per cent of their technology was of 
foreign origin’. Moreover, foreign direct investment not only provides 
technology, but also skilled manpower to direct its implementation, the 
general lack of which is one of the most severe present constraints on econ- 
omic growth. 

One should not, however, make the mistake of viewing foreign pro- 
duction techniques as an unmixed blessing in the South African context. 
Imported technology is often of a capital-intensive nature, more suited, 
say, to large European and American markets than the South African econ- 
omy with its comparatively large supply of labour and small domestic de- 
mand*’. Local firms which implement technology channelled to them by 
their international parent companies, may therefore, in some instances, be 
using sub-optimal production methods. Perhaps, somewhat paradoxically, 
less reliance on foreign know-how may actually serve to increase produc- 
tivity in South Africa. | 

Quantitative estimates of the effect on South Africa of comprehensive 
economic sanctions are hazardous, and this is no less so when trying to 
quantify the economic impact of selective sanctions, such as disinvestment. 
However, the indications are that sanctions on foreign investment -would 
seriously impinge on the growth of the South African economy. The 
Economic Adviser to the South African Prime Minister, Dr Simon Brand, 
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has stated that an absence of foreign investment puts an unacceptably low 
ceiling on possible growth rates™. 

The official Economic Development Programme 1978-1987 has postulated 
three average annual growth rate scenarios for the period; 3,6 per cent, 4,5 
per cent, and 5,0 per cent. According to this source, a growth rate of 3,6 
per cent will result in just more than a doubling of total unemployment 
during the period, a growth rate of 4,5 per cent will see total unemploy- 
ment increase from 10,6 per cent in 1978 to 15,0 per cent in 1987, and even 
the highest postulated growth rate of 5,0 per cent will result in an mmcrease 
in unemployment of 0,9 per cent by 1987. 

In the end, therefore, it appears that withdrawal of international invest- 
ment (including di:ect lending) represents a real threat to the economic 
growth of South Africa. However, as matters stand at present it is not feas- 
ible to anticipate who may apply what sanctions under which conditions; 
even if the principle of sanctions were not in doubt, their scope, nature and 
effectiveness would still be uncertain; even if the sanctions were known in 
quantitative financial terms, their resulting impact on the domestic econ- 
omy is not accurately predictable. In bricf, we lack an adequate macroecon- 
omic model of sufficient predictive power, partly because of uncertainty 
and lack of infermation in ge eral and partly because the parameters of 
such a model are not known a priori. 


Sanctions and southern Africa: the regional perspective 
The well known ambiguous political and economic relationship between 
South Africa and Black Africa has a direct bearing on the sanctions issue, 
though not necessarily a clear-cut one. In particular, those countries which 
have formed the Southern African Development Co-ordination Confer- 
ence (SADCC0)*, could be expected to support sanctions on South Africa, 
due to their political viewpoints. However, it is no secret that ecc aomic in- 
terdependence in southern Africa is disproportionate; many of South 
Africa’s neighbours are unequal partners who are themselves vulnerable to 
economic sanctions on South Africa in two different ways. International 
sanctions, given existing trade links, cannot simply stop at South Africa’s 
borders but are bound to spill over into her neighbouring territories. At 
the same time, South Africa has an obvious capacity to “‘retaliate’’ against 
her neighbours independently; at least such an inference may possibly be 
drawn from a statement by R.F. Botha, South Africa's present Foreign 
Minister, that “the Republic is not without the power to retaliate’’ and that 
“other countries will suffer more than we do’. 

Potential sanctioners, including Black African States themselves, must 
obviously consider the probable external effects of economic sanctions on 
South Africa within the regional context, either due to “‘spill over” or “‘re- 
taliation”. Whether would-be sanctioners are prepared to implement sanc- 
tions in the light of these ‘external’ considerations, is, of course, ulti- 
mately 2 matter of political speculation. Although South African 
commercial links with Black Africa are mutually profitable, this economic 
interdependence is so unequal that even a (seemingly highly unlikely) ef- 
fective joint boycott of South Africa by her Black African trade partners, 
will cause less economic disruption to South Africa than to these client 
states. 

The value of South Africa’s total imports and exports on a geographic 
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basis in 1980 was shown in Table II. Although no figures in respect of 
trade with individual African nations are at present published, it appears 
that 1,6 per cent of South Africa’s import trade and 5,5 per cent of her ex- 
port trade took place with the rest of the African continent. These figures 
do not, however, include the value of trade within the Southern African 
Customs Union, and at least one commentator has claimed that the true 
figure for trade with Black Africa may be twice as high as the official fig- 
ures reproduced in Table V“’. 

Essentially, from a South African perspective, the major economic sig- 
nificance of trade with Black Africa is present and potential future exports 
of manufactured goods. Although there are may other commercial links 
in the southern African region, including transport, tourism, power, la- 
bour, technology, and monetary and fiscal co-operation, they arc of little 
(and generally declining) direct economic significance to South Africa“. 
The focus on South Africa’s exports to Black Africa is contained in Table 
V, which reflects that exports to Africa, in 1980, of plastics, resins and rub- 
ber products (group 7), machinery (group 16) and transport equipment 
(group 17), constituted over 50 per cent of the value of total exports in 
these groups. In several other manufacturing commodity groups, too, the 
value of exports to the rest of Africa was highly significant. 

The importance of these exports is that with rapid economic growth in 
South Africa, a balance of trade deficit results because of a lack of manufac- 
tured exports to the world at large. If manufacturing is to be an important 
cause of economic growth in South Africa, then this sector must in the 
long run also earn enough foreign exchange to pay for its capital input 
from abroad. Therefore, exports of manufactured goods to Black Africa 
have an important role to play if the present imbalance in South Africa’s 
export trade is to be redressed. Moreover, apart from factors such as tech- 
nology and skills, one of the major drawbacks to import substitution in the 
area of intermediate and capital goods, is market size, and exports to Black 
Africa may make possible greater economies of scale and the profitable 
production of such goods. 

Thus, although comparatively modest in scope, the trade between 
South Africa and other African states is mutually beneficial. Most African 
countries could possibly obtain manufactured goods from sources other 
than South Africa without great physical dislocation, but they would be 
relatively more expensive, which for poor s@cieties would represent a 
major economic problem. Likewise it may be argued that sales to Black 
Africa represent a small, possibly ‘insignificant’, portion of the total value 
of output of even the largest South African exporters in their respective 
groups”. For example, available statistics for 1980 show that in the three 
major export groups identified above; that is groups 7,-16 and 17; export 
sales amounted to 1,8 per cent, 4,9 per cent and 3,0 per cent respectively, 
of the value of domestic sales ii those groups®’. However, from the per- 
spective of growth potential, this trade may be of considerable significance 
ta the industries and firms concerned, even apart from the country’s 
foreign exchange need as such. Economic sanctions within 2 purely Afri- 
can context are therefore not a mere academic matter, but affect existing 
and potential economic growth and welfare on both sides. 

The trade-off between political will and economic welfare within the re- 
gion amongst would-be sanctioners, is, however, clouded by the some- 
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TABLE V 


South African exports to Africa: 1980: R Thousand 








Exports to Africa 
Exports to as % of Total 
Commodity Groups Africa exports per group 
1. Animals and Animal Products 56 444 30,4 
2. Vegetable Products 253 499 31,2 
3. Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils 8 485 23,0 
4. Prepared Foodstuffs 35 266 4,9 
5. Mineral Products 39 337 2,5 
6. Chemicals and Chemical Products 125 766 32,2 
7. Plastics, Resins and Rubber Products 43 946 58,1 
8. Hides, Skins and Leather 1 104 0,8 
9. Wood and Wood Products 9 265 17,2 
10. Pulp, Paper and Paperboard 34 145 19,1 
11. Textiles 32 239 9,0 
12. Footwear and Millinery 3511 20,7 
13. Non-metallic Mineral Products 23 341 42,1 
14. Gems and Jewellery 3 940 0,1 
15. Base Metals and Metal Products 150 771 9,5 
16. Machinery 167 413 63,5 
17. Vehicles and Transport Equipment 86 931 65,9 
18. Optical and Other Instruments 10 019 41,2 
19. Misc. Manufactured Products 3 738 13,8 
20. Works of Art, Collectors’ Pieces 42 0,6 
21. Unclassified 8 829 _ 








Total 1 098 033 5,5 
Monthly Abstract of Trade Statistics, Pretoria: Government Printer, 1980 





times escalating military confrontation, which may, on the one hand, in- 
crease the political resolve of the United Nations and various other pro- 
sanctions bodies, but decrease that of South Africa's neighbours wha 
would subsequently be under increasing double pressure. On the other 
hand, such confrontation may decrease economic co-operation within the 
region as it becomes problematic. Furthermore, the South African Govern- 
ment may come under increasing right-wing pressure to terminate ccon- 
omic intercourse with neighbouring territories. Essentially, then, it is cvi- 
dent that the political and economic relationships within southern Africa 
are in a state of flux. 


Conclusion 

It emerges from the discussion above that the fields of mineral and agr- 
cultural exports, goid sales. as well as imports of capital inputs in gencral. 
and that of petroleum products in particular. represent the targct areas 
the South African economy which are reiatively most vulnerable to ccon- 
omic sanctions. Additionally. it appears that foreign direct lending and th: 
qualitative impact of toreign direct investinent are also areas which are 
likely to be atfected by sanctions. In the absence of an adequate macroecon- 
omic “sanctions” mode} of sutficient predictive power it Is not teasib!e 
accurately co forecast the economic (or political) outcome of potential sane: 
tions Strategies in detailed quantitative terms. However, all realistic indica- 
tors suggest that sanctions would seriously impinge on the growth of thc 
South African economy. South African commentators sometimes stress 
that the economy is technically able to produce almost anything it requires. 
However, it is not necessarily only the technical feasibility which is im- 
portant in the context of sanctions, as the associated costs and misalloca- 
tion of resources may be substantial, particularly in the long run. Anti- 
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sanctions literature tends to overlook issues related to efficient resource al- 
location, and it would appear that from a political viewpoint, it is the 
physical availability of certain products that is deemed more important 
than the impact of sanctions on the standard of living. 

In theory, at least, the comparatively small number of partners with 
whom South Africa conducts the bulk of her foreign trade, may appear to 
make the application of sanctions feasible. However, the countries and/or 
organisations that advocate sanctions, are, as a rule, quite disi.nct from the 
trading partners practically equipped to apply sanctions. In a sense, a suc- 
ces. ‘ul sanctions programme would involve one group (South Africa's 
economic partners) doing the work of another group (the sanctioners) at 
their own expense. Effective and ‘“‘successful”” economic sanctions on 
South Africa appear, then, to be contingent on the reconciliavion of the po- 
litical interests of potential sanctioners, for example the United Nations 
and the Organisation of African Unity, with 1e economic interests of hex 
major trading partners. As long as this is not the case, effective economic 
sanctions against South Africa are likely to remain literally wishful think- 
ing on the part of impotent parties. 
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CISKEI ECONOMIC PROBE REPORT 'VERY ENCOURAGING' 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in Eng’ish 13 Jan 84 p 11 


{Text ] 


CSO: 


3400/559 


KING WILLIAM’S 
TOWN. — The Swart 
commission of inquiry 
into the economic devel- 
opment of Ciskei was ex- 
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cases, which emphasised 
the vital role of industry 
in the provision of em- 


which it is administering 
been our policy to en- 
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DELAYED EFFECTS OF PRICE CONTROLS FORESEEN 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Jan 84 p 21 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


3400/559 


MR BILL Pascoe, chair- 
man of the SA Tractor 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, says the lifting of 
price control will have no 
effect on retail prices of 
agricultural machinery 
until 1985. He is also mar- 
keting director for Mal- 
comess. 


“From a convenience 
point of view the Govern- 
ment’s move is welcome, 
because it removes the 
need for bureaucratic 
processing of pricing ap- 
plications, but the effect 
on prices will be effec- 
tively zero,” he said in a 
statement. 


“The agricultural ma- 
chinery market has been 
so depressed for the past 
three years that manufac- 
turers have not been in a 
position to mark up any- 





thing like their permitted 
margins. | 

“There has been price 
war, overtrading and 
price-cutting for so long 
that nobody thinks any 
more of increasing prices 
to see what the market 
will bear.” 

Mr Pascoe said the 
market was unlikely to 
improve before the third 
quarter of 1984 with its 
performance depending 
largely on the next maize 


crop. 

“With the harvest start- 
ing in April the farming 
community should start 
receiving cash from July 
or August. If the present 
climatic conditions persist 
everything should be 
wonderful. 

“Farmers are so deeply 
in debt that there will be 
little difference in spend- 
ing power until 1985.” 
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REVIEW OF YEAR'S EVENTS IN POLITICS 


First Steps Toward Future 
Pretoria BEELD in Afrikaans 14 Dec 83 p 8 


[ Article by Dawie in the column "From my Political Pen": "Only the Beginning 
of a Large Crusade" | 


[Text | This was a political year which can be looked back on with so much 
satisfaction that it holds the danger of exaggerated smugness. An important 
battle has been won, that is true, but it is only the beginning of the large 
crusade which South Africa has embarked upon. 


The year 1983 will be remembered as the year of the final watershed: when 
the South African voters finally gave up a policy which carried the label 
"For whites only," and declared themselves ready for a new allocation of 
greater justice of a kind and scope they have never experienced before. 


Challenge 


But it would be a short-sighted person who would think with self-satisfaction 
that the greatest difficulty has been solved, that from now on everything 
will go continuously at a gallop. 


Nothing could be further from the truth, and anyone who looks around with 
his eyes wide open can see why. There is work to be done and there are chal- 
lenges which will probably test our faith and intentions even more than has 
ever been the case before. 


The new South Africa we have foreshadowed for ourselves must still be built, 
and this will indeed have to happen with the trowel in one hand and a weapon 
in the other. Fortunately, everything can take place in the knowledge that 

a firm foundation is being laid. 


Change 
Let us first allow ourselves the satisfaction of taking a look at the gains 


of the past year. A great deal of courage for the future can be derived 
from that. 
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The most significant achievement is certainly the change which has taken 
place in politics concerning the language and color barriers. Very specifi- 
cally, the country has not only turned its back on the Westminster system, 
but has also turned from confrontation to negotiation. 


That which had been aspired to for a long time dramatically became reality: 
the people have emphatically taken a position against negative and dismant- 
ling politics, and a constructive spirit of cooperation has become prevalent 
beyond the political and racial separations. 


Reasonableness and soberness about the facts in the country have taken root 
among Afrikaans speakers and English speakers, among whites and coloreds. 

A nearly instinctive urge to help those in authority get their initiatives 
off the ground has been revealed. 


Spectacular 


So far the opposing political actions against the government have not relied 

so much on alternative policy directions as on attempts to trip and overthrow 
the government. We have been assured innumerable times that this government 

cannot be maintained and that someone else will have to bring the real poli- 

tical solution to the country. 


This has been spectacularly refuted. It has never been said more clearly 
that it is this administration, and nobody else, which wiil have to do the 
things that need to be done. Thus, the government's arms have been streng- 
thened immeasurably for the coming task -- and how much it will need that 
support! 


It is not only a question of the constitutional tasks the goverrment is 
tackling now. To govern this country means that new responses will have to 
be given endlessly to ever changing demands of human relationships. 


Furthermore, the difficult problem awaits them of rights for blacks who per- 
manently reside outside the homelands, a problem with serious consequences 
and which the government has proven not to be unaware of, as is proven by 
the large amount of attention it gives to it. 


High Demands 


People in South Africa are still far from being done talking about structures 
and relationships among peoples, and regulations for peaceful coexistence. 
Solutions are yet to be found which will make high demands. 


The truth is that South Africa has irrevocably decided to allow law and jus- 
tice to take place and to grant an effective voice to all the people within 
its borders. If it does not do this itself in an ordeyly and disciplined 
fashion, then forces will take the government out of its hands and create the 
kind of chaos which follows every time when legal political striving is 
ignored. 
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Christmas Wishes 


To be able to do this, the government will have to bargain with a strong and 
steady hand. This it now has. 


And it will have to use this, as the prime minister said, "to ake more 
beautiful music" than the ANC, which is once again engaged in an outburst 
of terrorism in the country. 


Choice for the Future 
Johannesburg DIE VADERILAND in Afrikaans 14 Dec 83 p 12 
| Editorial: "South Africa's Crossroads" | 


[ Text | South Africa has reached the most important crossroads in its history. 
It must make a choice between escalation of tension, confrontation and vio- 
lence, and the alternative of cooperation for peace, development and prospe- 
rity. 


Unfortunately, in practice this choice is not as simple as it seems obvious 
on paper. Monday's bombing incidents -- on the heels of a government as- 
surance that the sting has been taken out of the ANC's December program -- 
are a reminder that South Africa is the object of increasing revolutionary 
terrorist activities. 


Our neighboring states' sympathy toward and accomodation of the ANC, PAC ane 
SWAPO are the greatest stumbling block on the road to cooperation. It forces 
South Africa into counter-attacks on terrorist camps in our neighboring 
states and, according to some people, to methods of destabilization. 


Our neighboring states are stuck with pressure from the Third World, which 
forces them to choose sides against South Africa. Their own sympathy also 
goes to what they wrongly consider to be the freedom fighters. 


And yet, the weight of reality is starting to be felt. It would seem that, 
following the border attacks, Lesotho is beginning to realize that it would 
ve better to get rid of ANC and PAC elements who are operating against the 
RSA [ kepublic of South Africa] from there. Zimbabwe is loud in its conden- 
nation, but it keeps the terrorists off its soil. And a process of delicate 
-- and if it is to have any hope for success, also lengthy -- diplomatic 
negotiations is under way in order to achieve a detente between the RSA and 
Mozambique. 


This is not a broad foundation to build on, but yet it is more than is gen- 
erally realized. It should be added that the South African armed forces are 
by far the most formidable in the region, and that economic cooperation with 
South Africa is something which, in practice, our neighbors cannot do with- 
out. 
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South Africa would gladly cooperate and has a great deal to offer. Its offer 
of non-aggression treaties with its neighboring states still stands. Its 
main condition is that its neighbors should not make their territory avail- 
able as a springboard for terrorists against South Africa. 


We realize that the choice for our neighbors is a difficult one. But sta- 
bility, development and economic prosperity are not built on unachievable 
political ideals. It is precisely this which causes unmentionable misery to 
Africa. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


ARRIE PAULUS DISCUSSES S.P. BOTHA'S POLICY 
Pretoria DIE AFRIKANER in Afrikaans 14 Dec 83 p 5 
[Article: "Paulus Pleased about Resignation of Fanie Botha" | 


[ Text | "Nobody finds pleasure in the pain or misfortune of another, but I 
would be less than honest if 1 did not express my happiness about the resig- 
nation of Mr S.P. Botha as minister of manpower utilization." 


Thus wrote: the secretary of the Mineworkers Union, Mr Arrie Paulus, in the 
latest issue of the union's official organ, DIE MYNWERKER. 


Mr Paulus said that 15 November (the day on which Mr Botha resigned from the 
government) was “truly a great day" in the life of white workers in South 
Africa. "If there is a single person in this country who has endangered the 
future of the white workers of this country, then his name is S.P. Botha," 
wrote Mr Paulus. 


Mr Paulus wrote that, after Mr Botha succeeded Mr Marais Viljoen in 1976 as 
minister of labor, his first step was to assure everybody without exception 
that he would follow in the footsteps of his predecessor and that he would 

look after the interests of the white workers. 


"This is how we met him and accepted him. As minister of labor in May 1977, 
in the presence of Professor Nic Wiehahn, his advisor, in the town hall of 
Germiston, he gave this assurance to the Confederation of Labor that job re- 
servation would not be eliminated and that black unions would never be recog- 
nized by the government." 


"We believed the minister and accepted the fact that under this minister the 
future of the white workers would be safe." 


Mr Paulus pointed out that later on the Wiehahn Committee was set up and made 
recommendations which were just the opposite of what Mr Botha had "confirmed" 
earlier. "He nearly rejoiced in systematically breaking down what he had 
professed before." 


When the first Wiehahn report was released in 1979, Mr Paulus wrote, the 
minister did not even give those unions, which were most directly affected, 
the opportunity to study it. As if he were afraid that the unions might per- 
haps say "no," he hurried to place them before a fait accompli. 
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"At virtually the same time as the report was released the minister accepted 
it in a white paper, and the legislation to give legal authority to the re- 
commendations was steamrolled through the parliament. Shortly thereafter, 
during a talk ir his office in Pretoria, the minister tried to clarify for 
the Confederation of Labor why he had'changed direction suddenly.' He said 
that black unions were being recognized in order to force them to register. 
He used the words ‘register and control'." 


"Did the minister continue to maintain this position? Definitely not! He 
changed direction suddenly later on when the black unions refused to regis- 
ter. Unregistered black unions are flourishing in the republic today. And 
the minister has told the Confederation that job reservation must disappear 
because boycotts abroad could paralyze South Africa." 


According to Mr Paulus, Mr Botha has virtually overturned every aspect of 
the labor pattern in South Africa. It can be rightly said that in nearly 
every session of parliament since 1979, the Law on Labor Relations has been 
amended more and more to meet the demands of the black unions. It goes with- 
out saying that all these amendments were to the disadvantage of the white 
workers, wrote Mr Paulus. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BLACK LOCAL ADMINISTRATION, SETTLEMENTS DISCUSSED 
Black Government Can Succeed 
Pretoria DIE TRANSVALER in Afrikaans 14 Dec 83 p 18 


[ Excerpt from article by Dr Hennie Swanepoel, senior lector in Development 
Administration at the University of South Africa, published in the latest 
issue of OENSKOU, the journal of the Institute for Political and African 
Studies | 


[ Text | With the beginning of the Community Council system in 1977, the 
government took the first step toward shifting political authority to the 
local level. 


Community councils would be elected councils, responsible to local black 
communities, and would be given executive powers which would ensure their 
political authority. 


However, a number of factors have prevented this system from achieving its 
full potential. 


The result was that local ‘»lack communities have shown less interest in 
participating and were very skeptical toward the community councils. 


As a result of the powerlessness of these councils over the last 5 years to 
make any progress worth mentioning in terms of providing services and exer- 
cising political authority, the confidence and interest of the black commu- 
nities in this system has not exactly grown. 


With the 1982 legislation, which made possible the establishment of black 
local governments and black city councils, a further step was taken in 
bringing about integrated political action by blacks in South African cities. 


In contrast to the past, these councils are not beginning as advisory bodies 
which gradually attain executive authority, but their status and authority 
are established from the very beginning. 


Their dependence from the administrative councils is largely tempered by the 
fact that the latter have been transformed into development councils, whereby 
the focus was shifted from administration and management to development and 
building up. 
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The negative and regressive central management of the past over the urban 
blacks has also been lightened somewhat. 


As history shows however, the urban Bantu councils have made a wide breach 

in the confidence of the urban blacks with regard to the government's inten- 
tions toward them, and the powerlessness of the community councils to really 
make progress did not exactly help restore this confidence. 


Consequently, there is the danger that the political community could refuse 
to allocate political authority to the local administrative bodies by not 
participating in an election, and afterwards could also refuse by not setting 
an integrated political action into motion. 


Even if blacks were to decide to participate in the elections, there is still 
the danger that no integrated political action will take place simply be- 
cause no other structures for participation by the people have been created 
besides elections. 


Especially in the larger centers it could happen that between elections no 
interaction takes place between the local government and the community. This 
would then lead to an "alienated" and “unfeeling” government. 


The legislators have seen the wisdom of involving black and other local ad- 
ministrations in cooperation agreements with regard to the difficult services. 


However, there is the danger that, because local governments are not forced 


into this cooperation, the group will definitely not be eager to cooperate 
with black local administrations. 


Even though the legislation does not provide a solution for the gnawing fi- 
nancial impotence of black local administrations, it is clear that serious 
attention is being paid to this at a high level. 


The shortage of trained personnel is another stumbling block on the road to 
success for black local administrations. 


If those stumbling blocks are not taken into account, then the future of 
local black government looks rosier today than ever before. 


Municipal Administration 
Bloemfontein DIE VOLKSBLAD in Afrikaans 7 Dec 83 p 22 
[Editorial: "Municipal 'PR'" | 
[ Text | The name, Council for the Coordination of Local Government Matters, 
is ponderous, but there is undoubtedly room for coordinating local adminis- 


trative services, and this council -- whose members were announced yesterday 
by Minister Chris Heunis -- could play a very important role in the future. 
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Its composition immediately gives away its intention. It is to bring the 
three groups, which are being forged into a new political partnership, to- 
gether at a third level also, according to the basic principle of joint con- 
sultation about common matters and of one's own ultimate authority over 
those matters which involve only 2 certain group. 


This unity is contained in the function of consultation. Like a "Presiden- 
tial Council" [ PR | at the municipal level, the white, colored and Asian men- 
bers will meet at a round table, they will try to eliminate unnecessary 
public confrontations and will try to find patterns of cooperation which, 

in terms of providing basic services to the municipal voters, will provide 
the greatest benefit to the most people. 


Against the background of the inescapable reality of income sources which 
are simply not equal to letting the current unnecessary duplication of ser- 
vices fester on, they will have to concentrate primarily on a distribution 
of income and a division of services such that the maintenance of the commu- 
nities themselves with their own municipal affairs can be approved. 


The ultimate inclusion of black municipalities does not seem impossible and 
could, as a matter of fact, significantly promote the rationalization process 
so that more can be done with fewer sources. 


The opposite pole is inevitably the fact that municipal taxes will always 
have to continue to rise, and that municipal services will always by neces- 
sity lag behind. 


A word of warning is necessary, however, in that the new Council, with all 
its merits and possibilities, and in spite of the best intentions, should 
not be allowed to develop into a kind of super-administration over all local 
activities. They will also have to be careful not to transgress onto the 
provincial level, with all its important services. Just as, in the final 
analysis, each municipality is best able to make judgements on the needs of 
its community, so second level administrations perform physical work which 
would make communities poorer if they were to be harmed in any way. 


Squatters' Problems 
Capetown DIE BURGER in Afrikaans 30 Dec 83 p 8 
|Editorial: "Violence in Kruispad"' | 


[Text | The dangerous problems which could result from the squatters’ situa- 
tions in the Western Cape were made clear by the events which occurred the 
night before last in the now already famous Kruispad, when dozens of huts 
were reduced to rubble in a sea of flames and when assaults claimed human 
lives. 


At this stage it seems that this time the unrest was not the result of ac- 
tions by law enforcement officials against people who are transgressing the 
laws, among other things through illegai influx and squatting. Now it was 
due to clashes between blacks and blacks within the black community, the old 
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problem of faction fights which has characterized black politics for so 
long. 


As this always takes place in similar circumstances, there will be those who 
will want to place part of the blame for these difficulties, or all of it, 
on the government. These people will certainly once again want to exploit 
this situation to get at the government. This is a custom which has been 
ridden to death and needs no longer make any impression. 


As a matter of fact, from the government side the potential powder keg which 
could be caused by ownerless squatting in Kruispad has been pointed out on 
more than one occasion. And the possible health risks which could develop 
in such hygienically alarming squatters’ camps, in addition to the socio- 
economic problems with their broader impact on the remainder of the Western 
Cape, have been pointed out over and over. 


After this, few people can doubt that the government's policy, to the effect 
that such breeding grounds for disaster must be eliminated, deserves renewed 
and greater attention. 


For example, provisions are being made in Khayelitsha, the newly developed 
black village on the Valsbaai coast, for numerous black people from the 
Western Cape. To those blacks who are serious about living and working le- 
gally in the Western Cape, an opportunity is being offered here which de- 
serves greater support than it is being given today. Such developments as 
Khayelitsha, where blacks can get lots for controlled self-construction pro- 
jects, could help create a climate which could result in a more peaceful 
and safer atmosphere in the black neighborhoods of the Western Cape -- for 
the blacks themselves, but also for the other groups in this part of the 
country. 
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RAJBANSI LASHES NIC OVER 'TACTICS' 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 13 Jan 84 p 8 


[Text ] 


CSO: 3400/559 


DURBAN. - Mr Ami- 
chand Rajbansi, chair- 
man of the South African 
Indian Council (SAIC), 
has lashed out at the Na- 
tal Indian Congress (NIC) 
for their boycott “‘tactics”’ 
over whether Indians 
should become involved 
in the new political dis- 
pensation. 

Mr Rajbansi told The 
Citizen that the NIC were 
“like rates in a corner” 
because he had publicly 
challenged them to de- 
bate at meetings and dis- 
cussions over how the In- 
dians reaction to the new 
political dispensation 
should be tested. 

he said he had given 
them until January 14 to 
state publicly where they 
stood over the new dis- 
pensation. 

“Until now, all they 
have done is snipe from 
the sides and there has 
been no clear-cut state- 
ment from the organisa- 
tion on whether a referen- 
dum or an election should 
be held among the Indian 
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communities to test their 
views.” 

Mr Rajbansi, who is 
also the leader of the Nat- 
ional Peoples’Pparty 
(NPP), which holds the 
majority of seats on the 
SAIC, said that in terms 
of the party’s constitution 
27 members of the party 


‘had oalled for a meeting 


at the end of the month to 
decide on whether the 
government should be 
asked for a referendum or 
general election to test 
the Indian people’s feel- 
ings on the new constitu- 


tional proposals. 

Commenting on the 
meeting of the SAIC with 
Mr Riaan Eksteen, head 
of the SABC in Durban 
on Wednesday, Mr Raj- 
bansi said the talks had 
been “‘fruitful”’. 

Mr Rajbansi said that 
Mr Eksteen was asked to 
extend the Indian broad- 
cast programme “Lotus” 
and to include more In- 
dian petsonnel in the staff 
of the SABC. 
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HNP CLAIMS TO BE GAINING CP RECRUITS 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Jan 84 p 9 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


3400/559 


THE Conservative 
Party’s claim to having 
the majority of the 
rightwing vote was un- 
realistic, and the Her- 
Stigte Nasionale Party 
said today it believed 
the CP group's support 
was increasingly com- 
ing over to its side. 


“The HNP believe this 
voters’ attitude is already 
moving in favour of the 
party and that this change 
over will increase in pace 
as the novelty of the CP 
wears off,” the chief sec- 
retary of the HNP, Mr 
Louis Stoffberg said in a 
statement in Pretoria yes- 
terday. 


Last week, the two par- 
ties reached deadlock on 
co-operation against the 
National Party in the 
Soutpansberg _ by-elec- 
tions on February 15, and 
will each nominate parlia- 
mentary and provincial 
candidates tomorrow. 


This move will split the 
rightwing vote in the tra- 
ditionally conservative 
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constituency and is seen 
as virtually handing the 
seat to the NP ona plate. 


Mr Stoffberg said other 
problems involving _fi- 
nances, propaganda and 
organisation in the CP 
were also factors in the in- 
creasing shift of rightwing, 
support to the HNP. 

The HNP and the CP 
have held & number of 
discussions over recent 
months in an attempt to 
reach agreement on a 
combined _ conservative 
political front against the 
NP. 


The HNP does not 
favour a local agreement 
on Soutpansberg alone, 
but wants a country-wide 
division of seats to cater 
for all future elections — 
on a 50-50 basis — with 
the CP. 


The CP, however, has 
rejected this, maintaining 
it should have a two- 
thirds majority of the 
seats on the strength of 
what it regards as its pro- 
ven greater popularity 
with right-wing voters. — 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BRIEFS 


KENYA PRESIDENT'S COMMENTS -- Africa has learned that it has produced leaders 
who have sometimes said the wrong things at the wrong times. It has also 
produced many leaders who not only said the wrong thing, but who also acted 
foolishly. Alas, many of these have become sainted together with their 
short-sightedness. What causes people in the West and in South Africa to be 
thankful is the fact that there are realists, those who have earned credibi- 
lity, among the leaders of the independent black African states. A decade 
or so ago, the clarion call was "uhuru!" and away with apartheid! Today, 

in the post Idi Amin era, attacks on "racist South Africa" are brought out 
only by some people and only for special circumstances. The fact that a man 
such as President Arap Moi in his commemoral speech (in celebration of 
Kenya's 20 years of uhuru) this week demanded summary independence for South 
West Africa, is admittedly in step. But the fact that he attacked South 
Africa out of the blue was uncalled for. South Africa is working on a se- 
rious political reform, and it is a country which does not interfere in the 
domestic problems of other countries. Together with Kenya, South Africa 
practices the capitalist system and is completely pro-Western. President 
Moi's problem may be that he is becoming aware of the writing on the wall in 
his own country. Kenya's economy is causing anxiety, its population growth 
is the most rapid in the world, and some of its own people accuse the govern- 
ment of corruption. He is certainly stepping into the old trap so many 
others have stepped into, specifically pointing a finger at the scapegoat 

to the south. Ironically, and unlike the statements that have come out of 
heretofore stable Kenya, there was talk this week of looking into ways for 
South Africa and its Marxist neighbor, Mozambique, to work more closely to- 
gether. That issue is, after all, rather delicate. African countries which 
want their people to have a higher standard of living will achieve this more 
uickly by talking with South Africa than by continuing to scold it. [ Text | 
Pretoria DIE TRANSVALER in Afrikaans 14 Dec 83 p 18] 8463 


IDP FOR REFERENDUM--DURBAN--The Indian Reform Party, led by the veteran poli- 
tician Mr YS Chinsamy, decided at a meeting at the weekend to ask the Gcvern- 
ment to hold a referendum to test Indian voters' opinion to the new corstitu- 
tional proposal. Mr Chinsamy said a decision whether to accept or reject the 
proposal would be taken at the party's annual conference in Durban next month. 
He said the question of acceptance or rejection was a policy matter and in 
terms of the contstitution such a decision could only be taken at the confer- 
ence next month. In the meantime the party's executive would seek a meeting 
with Chief Gatsha Buthulezi, the head of the KwaZulu nation to discuss the 
constitutional proposals. [Text] [Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Jan 


84 p 13] 
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SORGHUM BEER DRIVE--An ongoing nationwide campaign is to be launched to try to 
lure back the Black--and introduce Whites--to sorghum beer, the "Bantu Beer” 
of past years. Sorghum beer-brewing authorities throughout the country are 
becoming increasingly concerned abou the switch of Blacks to "White man's" 
liquor. A spokesman said yesterday that the sorghum beer industry was an im- 
portant and integral part of the Blacks way of life. It provided work for 
about 1 000 Whites and 7 000 Blacks in 24 breweries throughout the country, 
with a total production of more than 1 000 million litres of the beer a year. 
More important, he said, the turnover of the industry at more than R250 mil- 
lion a year was a vital source of income for the development of facilities in 
Black areas such as sports fields. The complete profits made in the industry 
was used for this purpose. In addition, sorghum beer had an image with many 
Whites which it did not deserve. It had valuable dietary properties. Linked 
with a very low alcoholic content in comparison with other alcohol was the 
fact that it was rich in proteins and vitamins, particularly the vitamin B 
complex. [Text] [Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 10 Jan 84 p 9] 


DOCTOR SHORTAGE .N HOMELANDS -- Johannesburg -- The supply of doctors for 
South Africa's black population is comparable to that of the most underde- 
veloped countries in the world, the former rector of the Johannesburg College 
of Education, Professor A.N. Boyce, said yesterday. Professor Boyce. an 
honorary professor in education at the University of Witwatersrand, said 
during the university's graduation exercises, that a survey carried out by 
the South African Institute for Race Relations shows that there is 1 doctor 
for every 12,000 blacks. He said that the situation in the homelands and in 
the independent national states is "critical." In Transkei, there is 1 doc- 
tor for every 14,000 inhabitants. In Bophuthatswana the corresponding figures 
are 1 for every 16,000 inhabitants, while for Gazankulu it is 1 for every 
19,000 inhabitants. "In South Africa nursing care is seen as an extension of 
the medical profession. Hence, it is possible for nurses to be moved into 
the community to provide primary health care. This is particularly true for 
areas where there are not enough doctors." There are several factors which 
have a hindering effect on the supply of medical personnel for the homelands. 
There are legal and other limitations which do not contribute to attracting 
doctors. Professor Boyce said that, because of artificial race and language 
separations, South Africa's universities are not really representative of 
ba community. [Text] [Pretoria DIE TRANSVALER in Afrikaans 14 Dec 83 p 11 | 
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UPPER VOLTA 


BRIEFS 


CUBAN COOPERATION--The Cuban and Upper Voltan Foreign Trade Ministers, Isidoro 
Malmierca and Hama Arba Diallo, signed the first written agreements in the 
history of relations between the 2 countries. The signed documents are cul- 
tural, inter-ministerial and economic and technical-scientific agreements, as 
well as the formation of a bipartisan commission for other areas. During the 
ceremony, held in one of the chambers of the Cuban Foreign Trade Ministry, 
Malmierca and Arba Diallo expressed their mutual interest in the development 
of their relations in the cultural, scientific and educational areas as a 
means of reinforcing the fraternal links and the mutual cumprehension existant 
between the people of Cuba and Upper Volta. Cuba and Upper Volta established 
diplomatic relations on December 11, 1975. /Excerpt/ /Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA 
in Portuguese 23 Dec 83 p 12/7 12402 
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ZAMBIA 


MEASURES TO BROADEN INDECO EXPORTS, RATIONALIZE OPERATIONS NOTE) 
Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 6 Jan 84 pl 


[Text] INDECO has created an export promotion section at the head office to 
broaden the export base of the country, managing director Mr Dixie Zulu said 
in Lusaka yesterday. 


Mr Zulu further announced a reshuffle of managers in the group, a move in- 
tended to rationalise operations. 


After a board meeting Mr Zulu said the creation of an export office would 
enable Indeco to respond to Zambia's need for quick economic recovery. 


On the performance, he said in the 1982/83 financial year Indeco's exports 
amounted to K5.3 million but the group was determined to do even better. 


"Indeco has potential to increase its exports many times over and the creation 
of an export office is one step in that direction." 


In the reshuffle Norgroup Plastics general manager Mr Winter Mwala has been 
moved from Ndola to head office in Lusaka to coordinate exports. 


His place has been filled by Zambia Oxygen area manager Mr Preston Mwenya. 


Chilanga Cement general manager Mr Daniel Mhango goes to ROP (1975) in the 
same capacity taking over from Mr Constantine Chimanja whe has been elevated 
to Tazama Pipelines as managing director. 


The post of managing director at Tazama fell vacant after the reappointment of 
Mr Michael Mwape as Bank of Zambia general manager by President Kaunda last 
year. 


Lenco general manager Mr Stanley Tamele has been transferred to Chilanga 
Cement in the same capacity swapping places with Crushed Stone Sales acting 
general manager Mr Maybin Mwiinga. 


Mr Elvine Kafubula sectio-tional engineer at Nitrogen Chemicals of Zambia is 
now manager at Crushed Stone Sales. 
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Mr Zulu said management had decided to appoint a manager for Crushed Stone 
Sales as a first step towards restructuring the company. 


At Indeco head office acting controller of public relations Mr Augustine 
Seyuba has been confirmed in that position. 


Mr Seyuba said in an interview later the export promotions office would work 
in close liaison with the Zambia Export Promotions Council. 


Both institutions were national bodies set up to encourage Zambian exports and 
could therefore not afford to work in isolation. 
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ZAMBIA 


MINISTER ASKS TRANSPORTERS TO DOUBLE MALAWIAN MAIZE TRANSPORT 
Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 7 Jan 84 p 1 


[Text ] THOUSANDS of bags 
of maize in Malawi des- 
tined for Zambia and 
211,159 others in East- 
ern Province may go to 
waste if the haulage 
exercise is not doubled, 
Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Water 
Development, Mr Daniel 
Munkombwe has warn- 


Addressing officials 
from his ministry, minis- 
tries of Cooperatives; 
Power, Transport and 
Communications and 
Works and Supply, 
Namboard contingency 
planning, Contract 
Haulage and the Truck- 
ers Association of Zam- 
bia in Lusaka, Mr Mun- 
kombwe directed all 
transporters in the coun- 
try to increase the 
number of trucks to 
quickly move the maize 
to the capital. 

He said that in Malawi 
alone, there were 
875,000 bags of maize 
which needed to be 
moved to Lusaka and 
added that all trans- 
porters should get in- 
volved in the exercise by 
Tuesday next week and 
gave them January 30 as 
the deadline. 

He was confident that 
the maize would be 
moved in record time 
and hoped that the 
traneporters would ap- 
preciate his directives be- 
cause they were made in 
the national interest. 
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BRIEFS 





WEST GERMAN FOUNDATION'S COOPERATION--THE Zambia Federation of Employers [ZFE] 
will obtain more than K200,000 in two months from a West German foundation to 
boost its activities. In Lusaka ZFE executive director Mr Fanwell Sumbwe com- 
mended the Konrad Adenauer Foundation for entering into technical cooperation 
with his organisation which had been approved by the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Services. He said an agreement was signed last December 8 and immedi- 
ately the foundation released about K52,000 to ZFE and pledged to give another 
K180,000 during this month. Mr Sumbwe said the money was meant to support 
ZFE's management training as well as research and training in the field of 
small-scale industries enterprises during this year. [Excerpt] [Lusaka TIMES 
OF ZAMBIA in English 9 Jan 84 p 2] 
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